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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which are associated 





The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 


The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society 


TOTAL FUNDS OVER £21,000,000 








New Life Business (nett) in 1931 


£2,725,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the new business is 





obtained at practically no cost, because our Assured are satisfied and 


recommend their friends to join us. Our low expenses of manage- 





ment enable us to issue the most attractive form of policy for 


FAMILY PROTECTION 


Let us send you quotations: they will cost you nothing and may be 


the means of saving money. 


H. M. TROUNCER, Actuary and Manager. 
81, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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SECURITY 


MEANS 
“FREE from 


as CARE 


The wisest New Year resolution you can make 
is that you will never allow your peace of mind 
to be disturbed by the nightmare of speculative 
or doubtful investments. The original and exact 
meaning of “security” is “free from care’ —and 
that is the boon of all wise investors who 
investigate before they invest. Over 200,000 
investors have selected the Abbey Road as 
the ideal methoa of investment. 





Security. Assets exceed £35,000,000 
and comprise the best possible security — 
first mortgages on over 50,000 carefully 
selected British homes and _ trustee 
securities. 


Depreciation. No investor has ever lost 
a penny piece of his capital. In the 57 
years of the Abbey Road's existence 
there has been no depreciation. 


Yield. The yield is based on sound 
finance, combined with safety, service and 
satisfaction for the investor. |t is now 


44% net® on share accounts—which is 
equal to 6% otherwise. 


* Income Tax is paid by 
the Society direct to the 
Revenue Departmentand 
these rates are paid net 
and free of liability to 
Income Tax. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Write or ‘phone to-day for full particulars of the 
Service to the Managing Director, Head Office :— 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
Telephone: WELBECK 8282 (8 lines) 


Scottish Offices: 
Edinburgh and 144, West Regent Street, 








Investment 


Rutland Street, 


11, 


Glasgow 
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Cheapest 
Electricity 


For the Home 





“Ruston "’ Petrol, Paraffin, or Crude Oil 
Lighting Sets are supplying thousands of users 
throughout the world with depeszdable power 
at lowest possible cost. 


We invite YOU to obtain direct from ‘users 
evidence of economies effected by the use of 
‘Ruston ”’ Engines. 


Ruston & Hornsby Ltd 


ENGINEERS LINCOLN 
Makers of reliable since 1892 


Engines 








CARR'S TABLE WATER. BISCUITS 
CARRS CELERY BISCUITS _ 





CARR’S TABLE WATER BISCUITS 


The Perfect Water Biscuits. No other 
kind is half so crisp, so thin, so appetising. 


*CARR’S CELERY BISCUIT 
Another triumph. This is the only biscuit 


that really preserves the true flavour of 
fresh, winter celery. 





On Sale in all the 
leading Stores in 
the U.S.A. 

Agents: Julius 
Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, 
* Voted by America—' a magnificent biscuit." New York City. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARRS 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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News of the Week 


i "a international conference on reparations will 
4. certainly be held some time in the latter half of 
lthis month, the principal European countries being 
represented, and the United States, according to ail 
_present indications, not sending even an observer. The 
decision forced on President Hoover by Congress is not 
‘altogether to be regretted. In actual reparations under 
the Treaty of Versailles America has no direct interest, 
and there is, therefore, no reason why she should take 
part in negotiations on that point. Discussions on the 
“unwritten second item on the agenda, the bearing of the 
non-payment of reparations on the payment of debts, are 
obviously better conducted in her absence. There seems 
little justification for hoping more from the conference 
than a temporary moratorium for Germany (and that, 
probably, not as complete as it should be) carrying with it 
“us necessary consequence a suspension, for the same period, 
of Kurope’s debt-payments to the United States. On the 
latter point it is of great importance that the debtor 
States should act in complete uniformity. We shall have 
to wait some time yet for a final settlement of debts and 
reparations —unless the American Congress should realize 
that there may. be some connexion between these questions 
sand the existence in the United States of 10,000,000 


SERGE F. 


unemployed and the inability of cities like Chicago 
and Philadelphia to find money to pay the municipal 
employees. 
* * a % 

The Post Office Under Fire 

More than half the Members of the House of Commons 
having petitioned the Prime Minister to set on foot an 
enquiry into the working of the Post Office, with special 
reference to the proposal to put it on the same footing 
as bodies like the B.B.C. and the Port of London Authority, 
it is unlikely that a request so inherently reasonable will 
be refused. There is a good deal more to be said for the 
Post Office than is sometimes supposed, as a recent 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Lees-Smith, showed in the 
Spectator a week ago, but when the Prime Minister's 
petitioners mention that there have been no fewer than 
four Postmasters-General in 1931 (admittedly an abnormal 
year) they put their finger on one obvious weakness in 
the existing arrangement. The whole valuc of a committee 
of enquiry will depend on its personnel. The business 
man who starts with the conviction that everything 
the State does must be badly done, and the doctrinaire 
Socialist pledged to State management at any cost, 


‘an both with advantage be left outside the door. 
Investigation by a small carefully-selected committee 


of able and open-minded men might very well result 
in a decision that the Post Office had done its work 
perfectly well in the past, but that it might with advantage 
be organized on different lines in the future. 
* * * * 

China’s New Rulers 

The change of Government in Nanking following 
General Chiang Kai-Shek’s resignation has at least been 
effected without the violent upheaval that had been 
feared. To this extent the system adopted in 1928 of 
concentrating all authority in the Central Executive 
Committee, thus insuring continuity, has justified itself, 
and the new a praiseworthy 
attempt to keep the balance between all factions, North 
and South. Of the five Presidents of the State Councils, 


Administration is certainly 


two are Cantonese, two Northerners, and one from 
General Chiang’s provinee, Chekiang. The last three 


bore office in the former Government. The Ministries are 
no less evenly distributed. ‘The appointment of Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, member of the Hague Permanent Court of 
International Justice, to the Control Yuan is particularly 
interesting. This body corresponds to the old Imperial 
Board of Censors, with the same rights of impeachment 
and inviolability, though hitherto it must be confessed it 
has made little use of them. The loss of Mr. T. V. Soong 
is much to be deplored, but the new Finance Minister, Mr. 
Huang Han-liang, a Ph.D. of Columbia University, is a 
Shanghai banker of high repute who served under “ T. VY.” 
as Vice-Minister and has been closely in touch with him 


for several years. Mr. Eugene Chen’s association with 


Borodin, the Moscow agent, in the Communist Govern- 
ment at Hankow in 1926-27, will excite many mis- 


givings abroad. But it is said that years have much 
softencd his old acidity, and the desire for foreign capital 
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and sympathy against Japan may moderate his trans- 
ports at the Foreign Office. 
* * * * 


But the very catholicity of the Government may prove 
its undoing. Mr. Lin Sen, thé President, is seventy years 
old, respected but a nonentity. There is no real leader, 
and it is an unfortunate fact that Northerners and 
Southerners can never agree for very long, while the Can- 
tonese have begun quarrelling among themselves almost 
as violently as they did with General Chiang. The 
latter is associated in the important Political Council 
with one man whom he helped to expel from the 
Kuomintang in 1930, and another whom he virtually 
imprisoned last spring. All three are born fighters 
and quite incompatible together. The student body, 
too, is a serious menace. It is dangerously tinctured 
with Communism, quite out of control, and _ intoxi- 
cated with the triumph of having successively driven from 
office two excellent Foreign Ministers, an incomparable 
Finance Minister, and the great Chiang Kai-Shek himself, 
for “ weakness ” with Japan. If the new Government is 
equally ‘* weak,” the students will turn and rend it. Yet 
how can it be strong without fresh disaster? But the 
first decision taken by the new Government, to postpone 
indefinitely the abolition of -extra-territoriality, is a 
welcome—and unlooked for—sign of political wisdom. 

* * ak * 
Japan at Chinchow 

Japan continues her mechanically methodical advance 
in Manchuria and has secured the evacuation by Chang 
Hsueh-liang of Chinchow, the last remaining Chinese 
foothold in the province. That having been duly effected 
according to plan (still on the ground that a drive against 
bandits is imperative), the Japanese in a Note to the 
League of Nations express the fervent hope that their 
patience and their desire to observe strictly their inter- 
national obligations will be recognized by the world. 
It was once observed of the pre-War Austria that if it 
did not exist it would be necessary to invent it. A good 
deal more than that might be said of the bandit-menace 
in Manchuria. <A policy that by breaking up Chinese 
forces creates bandits and then makes military occupation 
as a protection against bandits essential has great and 
obvious advantages. Meanwhile, unfortunate difficulties 
about the personnel of the League’s Commission of 
Enquiry make it improbable that the Commission will 
reach Manchuria till late in February, 

* * * * 
Armaments Bills 

Figures the Belgian Government has taken the trouble 
to compile have an interesting bearing in the contention 
an important section of American Congressmen and 
American public opinion is advancing, that there should 
be no question of the remission of European debt while 
Europe is spending what she does spend on armaments. 
The United States, it appears from the Belgian statistics, 
is spending on armaments 26,126,000,000 Belgian franes, 
France 19,332,000,000, Great Britain 18,965,000,000, 
and Italy 11,704,000,000. The comparison is instructive 
as a commentary on the American argument. But it 
must, of course, not be pushed too far. Costs, both of 
men and material, differ widely in different countries, 
and only the very broadest comparison between any two 


is legitimate. It has always been insisted at Geneva 


that the object of budgetary limitation of armaments 
was to facilitate comparison not between the military 
budgets of two different countries, but between the 
expenditures of the same country in different years. 
And whatever America is spending it still remains true 


—; 


that Europe can well afford to cut her ewn expenditure 
considerably, whether it brings debt remission neare 
or not. 











ca * * bd 


The B.B.C.’s Governors 


The B.B.C. controversy has been touched on in 4 
special aspect by “ Auspex” on a later page of this issue. 
Meanwhile the retiring directors have been re-appointed 
with the exception of Sir Gordon Nairne, replaced by 
Mr. Harold Brown, described in the official announce. 
ment of his appointment as a director of various City 
companies who has sat on several departmental com. 
mittees. The Governors of the B.B.C. have great 
responsibilities on their shoulders (such as finance and 
building construction) quite apart from having the 
last word on programmes, which is what concerns the 
public most, and that has to be borne in mind in the 
selection of the board. But the infusion of a little more 
new blood than is involved in the advent of Mr. Harok 
Brown is desirable, and it is to be hoped that the re. 
appointment of three of the Governors for one year 
only indicates that we shall not have to wait too long 
for it. The general constitution of the B.B.C., as an 
autonomous corporation under ultimate publie control, 
is proved increasingly to meet the needs of the case 
better than any alternative yet suggested. 

* * * * 
Unnecessary Juries 

The Surrey magistrates, at their Quarter Sessions on 
Monday, did well to urge that grand juries at quarter 
sessions should be abolished. It may be hoped that other 
county benches will pass similar resolutions, so as to eall 
public attention to an archaic survival that serves no 
useful purpose. The grand jury was doubtless of value 
in the middle ages when, in a sparsely populated country- 
side, its members might have personal knowledge of 
offenders or suspects. To-day its function is merely to 
find ‘a true bill” or “ not a true bill” on each indict: 
ment brought before it by the legal authorities, the 
case having already becn investigated and sent for tria! by 
a local bench. The jurors, in practice, do as they are told 
by the official in charge of them, and go away feeling 
that they have wasted a day. Moreover, all the witnesses 
concerned in all the cases have to be brought to the 
court, at the ratepayers’ expense, in case they should be’ 
wanted—as they very rarely are. This absurd farce if 
played at every quartcr sessions, and all concerned have 
long recognized its futility. On the ground of economy 
alone, the Lord Chancellor might well take up the 
question and draft a short Bill to end these wholly 
superfluous grand juries. 





* ae * * 


The Prime Minister and the Cunarder 

A letter from the Prime Minister to Mr. Will Thorne, 
M.P., confirms the suggestion made in these columns 
last week that the real trouble about the new Cunardet 
is not to find the money to complete her, but to find a 
way of making her pay once she is completed and put) 
into service. Mr. MacDonald says explicitly that the’ 
money for completion can be raised without difliculty 
if the Cunard Company wants to see the vessel finished 
and can give reasonable guarantees regarding interest 
and repayment. The company is now clearly called om 
to define its position. If it is the fact that the directors) 
do not want another express liner at present they would 
have done well to say so earlicr, instead of silently 
watching the progress of an entirely creditable agitatio 
for the completion of the vessel, based throughout © 
the assumption that the liner was wanted and would 
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be put into service as soon as finished. It is noteworthy 
that the largest American liner, the ‘ Leviathan,’ has this 
week been laid up indefinitely. 
* * * “ 

Liberty and Politics 

The question of whether English Professors should so 
far intervene in the controversies of another country as 
to protest against the action of the Italian Government 
in requiring all university teachers in Italy to swear 
allegiance to Fascism—indeed, to pledge themselves to 
propagate Fascism—is, no doubt, a little delicate. But 
scholarship knows. no frontiers, and an attempt to fetter 
free thought anywhere is a blow dealt at free thought 
everywhere. That in itself is justification for the very 
temperate representations made over signatures of such 
distinction -as those of Sir William Beveridge, Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, the Master of Balliol, the Warden of New 
College, Dr. Gooch, Dr. Seton-Watson, and nearly thirty 
ethers to the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation at 
Geneva. It is no tribute to the stability of Fascism that 
it should need to buttress itself by such measures as 
demanding from the. teachers in the universities of Italy 
a pledge to fulfil their duties ** with the design of forming 
active and valiant citizens devoted to their country and 
the Fascist régime.” That, it will be observed, goes far 
beyond an undertaking not to oppose Fascism actively. 
To put men of strong political convictions, which they 
have a perfect right to hold, in a position in which they 
must either be false to themselves or forfeit their liveli- 
hood is a moral outrage. Signor Mussolini has done 
much for Italy, but in so far as he is responsible for this 
decree he is dealing a blow both at his country’s prestige 
abroad and her moral strength at home. 

* 4 * * 


Steel Under Protection 

Figures just published in Paris have an instructive 
bearing on the demand of the iron and steel industries 
for protection in this country. In protected France 
production in November, 1931 was 175,000 tons below the 
figure for November, 1930—a drop of 25 per cent. Exports 
of high quality steel have fallen steadily from 376,000 tons 
a month in 1927 to 263,000 a month to-day, one explana- 
tion proffered being that the trade has suffered through 
the competition of unprotected Britain in common 
markets. Clearly protection will not work the necessary 
miracle. Re-organization offers better hopes than that. 
But the French figures, showing a heavy slump in home 
demand too, emphasize the real need of the moment, 
the expansion of trade generally. When the root of the 
trouble is contraction of demand everywhere, coupled 
with the intense competition due to the. artificial stimulus 


of German exports to meet reparation payments, pro- 


tection is the last remedy to turn to, not the first. 
Mr. Runciman’s wisdom has nowhere been better demon- 
strated than in his refusal to take shortsighted views in 
this matter. 
* . * * 

The Miner’s Hours 

A conference is to be held at Geneva on Thursday 
at the request of the British Government to try to 
secure the simultaneous application by the coal-producing 
countries of Europe of the convention on hours in mines 
approved by the International Labour Conference last 
June. By that measure coal-mine hours were fixed at 
what, by the British method of computation, is 7} 
hours a day, as against the 7} hours worked in this country 
under the temporary legislation in force at present. 
To get a 7%} hour day generally adopted would be to 
ayert an inevitable controversy in the British coal-fields 


when the existing legislation expires in July, and, what 
is still more important, it would level up conditions 
internationally in one field in which international com- 
petition is particularly fierce. But since it means 
persuading seven European Governments, including the 
French, German, Polish and Czechoslovakian, to do 
the same thing at the same moment a good deal of 
negotiation may be necessary yet. 
* * * * 
The Vatican Library Accident 
It was natural enough that the damage done to the 
Vatican library two days before Christmas should have 
been somewhat exaggerated in the first reports. It is 
unfortunately true that five persons were killed in the 
collapse of part of the Sala Sistina, but the books and 
MSS. suffered little and the miscellaneous objects de- 
stroyed were of no great value. However, as the Vatican 
library is the oldest and among the most important in 
the world, and as its building, erected by Sixtus V about 
the time of the Armada, looks as solid and immovable as 
the Tarpeian Rock, it was easy for grave rumours of 
serious losses of irreplaceable MSS. to get abroad. It 
seems that the Vatican, like St. Paul’s and too many 
others of our cathedrals, has suffered from jerry-building 
in the past. Perhaps the library’s bad foundations would 
have escaped notice for another century or two had the 
contents remained unchanged. But when book was 
added to book, and curio to curio, the structure at last 
collapsed, forming a perfect if costly illustration of the 
proverb about “the last straw.” 
* - * * 
Mr. A. P. Graves 
We record with sincere regret the death, at Harlech 
on Sunday, of Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, the distin- 
guished Anglo-Irish poct and essayist. The son of a 
former Bishop of Limerick, he was born as long ago as 
1846, and his first poem appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine in 1863. Coming to London as a Home Office 
clerk, Mr. Graves soon became a contributor to the Spectator, 
and it was in these pages that his “ Father O'Flynn” 
first appeared. Mr. Graves throughout his long and busy 
life continued at intervals to write for the Spectator, and 
by a strange coincidence a letter from him, proposing a 
new literary article, reached this office coincidently with 
the news of his death. Mr. Graves not only wrote songs 
but stirred up fresh public interest in the old folk-songs 
of Ireland, Wales and the Highlands, and, morcover, 
induced musicians and singers to become interested too. 
Keeping clear of politics, he did a great work for the 
popularizing of good music and good poctry in which 
Celt and Saxon may share. 
* * * * 
The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ and Disarmament 
With the Disarmament Conference no more than a 
month distant the general attitude to it of the principal 
countries concerned is a matter of increasing importance. 
The Spectator will publish next week an article by M. 
Pierre Cot, the well-known Radical-Socialist Deputy, on 
the French view of the disarmament problem, and articles 
by representative German and Italian writers on the 
outlook in their respective countries will follow, 
* ~ . * 


Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 954 ; on Wednesday week, 95} ; a year ago, 103. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 82}; on 
Wednesday week, 83; a year ago, 94§, Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 723; on Wednesday week, 


72k; a year ago, 81}. 
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This Year of Crisis 


“AT OTHING,” an English publicist has written in a 
New Year message to a German paper, ‘ is more 
important for the world in 1932 than a final settlement 
of reparations at a sum Germany, after a period of 
recovery, will be capable of paying, and the reduction 
of the armaments of the world to a level that will make 
the promises given to Germany in 1919 a reality.” That 
summarizes adequately enough, if a little obviously, the 
tremendous task facing the world at this moment. It 
-can no longer be evaded, certainly not the financial part 
of it. Dr. Briining is still holding Germany together 
almost by a miracle. His December decrees have been 
accepted with astonishing resignation. The Christmas 
truce he imposed has been maintained unbroken almost 
everywhere. But there are five million unemployed in 
Germany to-day. Herr Hitler is quiescent, partly 
because of the Chancellor’s firmness, but mainly because 
he believes it is only a question of biding his time. And 
next month the short-term credits accorded to German 
industrial concerns must be renewed, with the bankruptey 
and collapse of German industry as the only alter- 
native. But the necessary conditions for their renewal 
cannot be created till the reparations crisis has been 
faced and Germany’s Governmental obligations under 
that head reduced to a figure within her capacity of 
payment instead of hopelessly beyond it. It is for this 
month’s conference to effect that reduction—a reduction 
from Germany's nominal obligation of an average of 
£100,000,000 a year (at par) to—what? That, of 
course, is the vital question. By far the simplest 
solution, and on many grounds the most equitable and 
the most practically beneficial, would be to wipe out 
international war-debts and reparations altogether. 
But there are two objections to that. The United States 
will not agree to wipe out war-debts and France will not 
agree to wipe out reparations, from which she receives 
some £20,000,000 a year more than she disburses in 
debt payments. The conference, therefore, must find 
some other basis for its decisions. 

That would be a disquieting prospect if the plain fact 
were that Germany could pay no reparations, however 
great France's desire to receive them. But that is not the 
fact. That Germany can make no reparation payments 
to-day is common ground. France herself admits it. 
But neither France nor anyone else contemplates any- 
thing so sombre as the assumption that Germany's 
financial condition will always be what it is to-day, 
The whole purpose of the present discussions is to 
change that condition, to put Germany in a situation 
in which, for example, the unconditional portion of the 
Young Plan annuities, £33,000,000 a year, will be well 
within her capacity. Nothing in the report of the Basle 
Committee that reported last week casts any doubt at 
all on the feasibility of a settlement on some such lines 
as that, and it is only creating needless difficulties, as 
well as completely misrepresenting the financial proba- 
bilities, to contend that Germany, having suspended the 
reparation payments under the Hoover moratorium of 
Jast July, can never be ealled on to resume any part 
of them. What has to be decided now is how long a 
moratorium is to be accorded and what payments are 
to be looked for when that moratorium ends, 

The difference of opinion that may arise over that 
will be primarily a difference not between Germany and 
her ereditors-—-debtor and creditor are never expected 
to see precisely eye to eye—but between Great Britain 
and France, and the success of the conference will depend 
more than anything else @n the extent to which those 


ett 





two creditor countries find themselves able to make 
common cause. No effort must be spared to achieve 
that essential end. We start from different premisses 
from the French. They frankly challenge Germany’; 
good faith. We are inclined, on the whole, to believe 
she has paid what she could pay, and the Basle Report, 
in the main, supports that conviction. They abandon 
with reluctanee the idea of exacting their full-. pound 
of flesh. We are disposed to accept philosophically the 
necessity of cutting losses on occasion. But: we both of 
us stand to-day in face of an economic crisis of which 
the German situation is only a single aspect. France, 
moreover, has reputedly as many partially and _ totally 
unemployed as we have, and reflections on that un- 
precedented situation are chastening. It would be a 
profound mistake to assume that France at the conference 
will necessarily be, as a- Frenchman would put it, difficile, 
On the contrary, there is more hope than there has been 
for some time that France and Britain, companions in 
the general misfortune, driven (not at all regrettably) 
into a common attitude on debts in face of the almost 
frivolous incapacity of the American Congress to face 
realities in that field, may reach a new understanding 
with one another not merely on the reparation decisions, 
but on other kindred problems clamouring not less 
insistently for settlement. 

But reparations come first. Germany’s liabilities 
must be fixed. She must be freed from the paralysing 
effect of sustained uncertainty. France, it is to be feared, | 
will not assent to the five-year moratorium which the 
situation demands. In that case some shorter period, 
but the longer the better, will have to be accepted as a 
compromise. The conditional payments will almost 
certainly go by the board altogether. In regard to the 
unconditional £33,000,000, if that is maintained in full, 
the moratorium may be divided into two periods, in the | 
first of which Germany makes no payment at all, because 
her budget will not stand it, while in the second she pays | 
m marks but does not complicate the exchange problem | 
by attempting to get them across her frontier. In that | 
period, in other words, there would be a moratorium | 
on transfer but not on payments. The money would be 
invested in some form in Germany itself for the benefit | 
of Germany’s creditors. 

But these are practical details on which the con- 
ference will have to pronounce. The point it is desired to 
emphasize here beyond all others is that common action 
by Great Britain and France is a vital and imperative | 
necessity. Mr, MacDonald has shown his recognition | 
of that by his personal letter to M. Laval, who, it is) 
worth observing, while he is a realist, has never shown 
himself a dogmatic doctrinaire in the matter of repara- E 
tions or anything clse. He demands that the frame- | 
work of the Young Plan shall be preserved, and so it § 
can be, for that plan, in fact, lends itself with a little | 
perfectly practical adaptation to all the emergency — 
measures that the situation demands to-day. There is no | 
obstacle to agreement between France and Great Britain 
there. And an accord on reparations would be a hopeful 7 
prelude to conversations on those other problems, ” 
tariffs, exchange restrictions, disarmament, on which | 
Franco-British agreement is a condition of the world’s > 
recovery. Artificial and insincere agreement would be 
worse than nothing. But at least we can start with the | 
faith that real agreement is attainable, and the cons | 
viction that its attainment would be the greatest con- | 
tribution the two countries could make to the defence 
of civilization in this -year of crisis, 
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Indian Anxieties 


QVHE situation regarding India may be summed up 
in the statement that the British Government 
js going steadily forward in its prosecution of a policy, 
the establishment of responsible government in India, 
which the action of Indians themselves makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to prosecute. Evidence of British policy 
is the appointment of the three committees, on franchise, 
on federal finance and on Indian States’ finance, whose 
members are leaving for India this month. The choice 
of Lord Lothian as Chairman of the franchise committee 
is particularly weleome. Evidence of the difficulties 
created by a section or sections of Indians is provided by 
the terrorism in Bengal, the no-rent campaign in the 
United Provinces, the unrest on the North-West Frontier, 
and the endeavours the extremists in the Congress Party 
are making to drive Mr. Gandhi into new opposition to 
the Government on the morrow of his arrival in India. 
Of these the North-West Frontier agitation is the least 


important. Bengal is a very different problem. 
A deliberate campaign of terrorism, instigated by 


the least scrupulous sections of the Press and almost 
condoned by the faintness of the disapproval pronounced 
by more responsible political clements, culminated in a 
crime, the murder of Mr. C. G. B. Stevens at Comilla on 
December 14th, which it was out of the question to place 
in the categories of what may be termed routine murders, 
The reply of the Bengal Government, and of the Govern- 
ment of India, whose sanction for the special Ordinance 
promulgated was necessary, was the issue of decrees 
aimed at stamping out the terrorist movement throughout 
the province. ‘That in turn has been used by the agitators, 
as might be expected, as excuse for more agitation. In 
the midst of it all Mr. Gandhi has arrived home from the 
Round Table Conference, welcomed enthusiastically in 
Bombay, in spite of a counter-demonstration by untouch- 
ables, angry because in London Mr. Gandhi opposed 
separate representation for them in the new Indian 
Parliament, and since subjected in the Congress Working 
Committee to urgent demands for a new non-co-operation 
canipaign as a reply to the Bengal Ordinances. 

Once more, it is obvious, vast responsibility rests on 
Mr. Gandhi, who has wisely refrained from any immediate 
declaration. His defence of the Delhi Pact with Lord 
Irwin as an act of statesmanship is encouraging, and the 
interview he is said to be secking with the present 


Viceroy may tilt the balance in the direction of peace, 
for the Mahatma, like all temperamental persons, is 
sensitive to his immediate miliew and it is not to be 
desired that his only contact should be with Congress 
The Congress Working Committee itself appears 
to be divided. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru is under arrest. 
Mr. Vithatbai Patel is attacking Mr. Gandhi and urging 
war to the knife, but at any rate precipitate decisions 
have been avoided and there is still time for relations 
between Mr. Gandhi and Lord Willingdon to develop 
on sufficiently friendly lines to dispose the Mahatma 
to reject the demands for «a new non-co-operation 
campaign. 


circles. 


But two fundamental principles must be observed. 
The Government of India, whether in its present form or 
in the form it will take when the aims of the London 
Conference have been realized, has one first duty—to 
A purely Indian Government could no more 
tolerate conditions such as the Bengal terrorism has 
created than the existing Government at Delhi can. 
If Mr. Gandhi were in a position to guarantee security 
in Bengal it might be a different matter. But he is not. 
And in any case the Government in being, whether at 
Calcutta or at Delhi, could not abdicate its functions. 
It must take the steps it finds itself driven to take, 
reverting at the earliest moment to the normal operation 
of the law. It is profoundly unfortunate that the 
Ordinances should have had to be enacted just before 
Mr. Gandhi's return, but that synchronization was due 
not to Lord Willingdon or Sir Stanley Jackson, but to 
the murderers of Mr. Stevens and other British officials. 
The other principle is that the fixed resolve of this 
country to put in operation the seheme of responsible 
self-government India, by the Prime 
Minister and approved by an overwhelming majority 
of the present Parliament, must be carried through 
without haste but without rest. The Indian extremists 
are playing all the time into the hands of British 
reactionaries, just as British reactionaries are playing 
all the time into theirs. But no however 
inflammatory, no actions, however criminal, can affect 
the essential soundness, the essential justice and the 
essential wisdom of the policy to which this country 
stands committed. From that conviction neither West- 
minster nor Delhi can waver. 


govern. 


for promised 


words, 


- A Policy for the Land 


By Sir W. Beacn ‘Tuomas. 


(We publish here the first of a short series of articles on Agricul- 
tural policy. Next week Mr. F. N. Blundell, late member of the 
Unionist: Agricultural Committee in the House of Commons, will 
write on “* The Real Protection.” ) 


()'" of the confusion—-of tariff this or tariff that, 
of trade balances, of currency defects, of excess 
This 


vear 


work—one plain fact emerges. 
continue to pay £500,000,000 a 
Our cross-Channel critics named 


country cannot 
for food from overseas. 
us long ago the Colossus with the Feet of Clay, because 
of this dependence ; and the clay begins to crack. It 
Was not necessarily a foolish habit to rely for food upon 
our neighbours. The economic ideal is to sell things 
on which the maximum of labour has been spent and 
to buy things that have cost least labour. It proved 
good business to export kettles (though not perhaps 
saucepans, which are casily made!) and import wheat. 
Through eur long start in manufacture we were able to 
buy all this food with at any rate cconomic advantage, 


though always the sacrifice was too big in other ways 
the mortal maladies, 
But that is all past. 


for rural depopulation is among 
a pernicious anaemia in any State. 
We must either grow more food or tighten our belts. In- 
cidentally, the Russians are doing both. The imperative 
need is urgent and immediate. No national plan is worth 
the name without articles for the increase of primary pro- 
duction. 

Now many schemes are in the field. Mr. Blundell's 
“New Policy for Agriculture,’ backed with certain 
qualifications by Mr. Neville Chamberlain; the Green 
Book policy, Mr. Orwin’s nationalization and mechaniza- 
tion ideas, that more or less bridge the rather narrow 
and shallow gulf between Mr. Lloyd George and Dr. 


Addison. All these doubtless have their merits; but 
you cannot solve a problem or decide how good the 


alleged solution is until the problem itself is distinctly 


stated. And how often have Parliament and other 
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councils spent inordinate time and trouble in curing 
extinct evils from sheer ignorance of the changes that 
time has wrought! The problem itself, on the land as 
elsewhere, is rapidly progressing. Now Britain is a 
Joseph’s coat. If you painted an agricultural map of 
this island you would need all the colours the printing 
press could manage to indicate the nature of the problem 
in different counties, in different parishes; but certain 
“distinctions that are plain and few” emerge. His- 
torically the first lands that were surrendered were the 
heavy clays of the Midlands, but depression soon spread 
to the light lands of the Eastern Counties and the chalk 
ridges. In all these areas land is going straight back 
to prairie. A walk along the uplands by Marlborough, 
with their vanished villages, their ruined homesteads, 
their hedgeless plains, these thistly wastes would make 
an Arthur Young weep, a Cobbett rage. That is a chalk 
country. Villages are vanishing, the land going to waste 
in Huntingdon and Northamptonshire, which is heavy 
clay. The bitterest cry of ruin has arisen from the once 
prosperous farmers of East Anglia, which used to be the 
granary of England, growing sufficient for the whole of 
the country. There are some 6,000,000 acres of such 
lands where the problem is more or less similar. The 
prairies must come back to cultivation of some kind or 
other. Draining, liming, mechanization are essential. 

In contrast with these (though some of the clay lands 
may make good dairy farms) is the West of England, 
where the milk comes from. Stock-raising and milk 
production produce over 130 million pounds worth of 
wealth. Wheat, oats, barley, rye and maize produce 
about a quarter of this. The husbandmen who produce 
this form of national wealth have not suffered like the 
others. The dairymen are not going out of business, 
Some counties, notably Cornwall, really flourish, partly 
owing to the direct sale of cream. The federated cheese- 
makers of both Cheddar and Cheshire districts have 
improved their position. This and other comparative 
prosperity must be acknowledged by the worst pessimist. 
Nevertheless, even the dairymen are in danger and at 
the best miss their due and proper prosperity because 
they do not enjoy the power that belongs to co-operative 
association. It has been recently calculated that the 
producer in Britain receives some 20 per cent. less of the 
fruits of his labour than a lke producer in our Antipodean 
islands—the Britain oversea of New Zealand. Milk is 
distributed in England by one of the most skilful organiza- 
tions in the world; and it deserves its great economic 
But the producer, who is very strictly regulated 
by the State, deserves a larger share than he gets. The 
He makes 
less profit than the rings which deal in the stock he 
raises. Improved marketing, through the agency of 
co-operative effort, is a radical necessity as ground work 
on which to build greater prosperity. 


success, 


stock-raiser is in a more or less similar ease. 


Pioneers of 
The Force Behind the 


es JORDS have become deeds,” wrote Madame de 
Staél in the year before the taking of the 
Bastille. She meant that talk had ceased to be idle 
chatter. ‘‘ Conversation is no Jonger unprofitable.” 
Out of the exchange of private opinions a public opinion 
was forming. Action was crystallizing from what men 
and women said to one another. 
This happens in all ages of movement, of active advance 


oe 


The present Minister of Agriculture, who has gifts 
that fit him especially for the post, has, it seems, been 
much impressed by the scope for the production of more 
poultry, and of such intensive crops as green vegetables, 
potatoes and fruit. Fair prosperity reigns in the 
intensive areas of Britain, of which South Lincolnshire 
or the north-east corner of Bedfordshire are the best 
examples. Large profits have been made from time to 
time; and to-day the new development of canncries 
(a notable phenomenon in marketing progress) will help, 
But the losses are also immense; and one bad year 
may prove a knock-out blow to a small man, however 
expert and hardworking he may be. Violent oscillations 
in price (aggravated by the excessive percentages paid 
both for transport and distribution) are the causes of 
trouble, and greatly limit production by destroying 
confidence. Stabilization of price is the ideal. Nothing 
would so surely promote production; but a one-sided 
form of stabilization—assurance against a sudden slump 
in price—would be enough to begin with; and it should 
be possible, should be comparatively easy, for a nation 
to provide this, without risk of increasing prices to the 
consumer. 

Such a triple division of our farmers—into grain 
farmers, stock and dairy farmers, and intensive culti- 
vators—does not, of course, acknowledge the infinite 
variety of our agriculture. Our poultry products are 
worth 17 million pounds and should be worth 30 millions, 
or nearly as much as the grain crops, and poultry can 
flourish on most soils. We may make the issue clearer 
by taking farmers in four groups: dairy farmers, 
stock raisers, grain growers and intensive cultivators ; 
and at the same time accept the triple distinction 
between what may be called difficult lands, generally 
those over clay and chalk, grain-growing lands, 
not suitable for grass, and intensive soils. Each sort 


of farmer, each sort of soil, has its special needs; | 


but all classes would benefit from co-operation and 
better systems of marketing. National help will be 
necessary for reclaiming the newer prairies. Intensive 


farmers (who may spend as much as £100 an acre— | 


a hop-grower yet more—before the yield of the 
acre is sold) need some protection against sudden slumps 


(sometimes produced by imports apparently negligible | 


in proportional bulk). Grain farmers will be the hardest 
to help. In Germany they have been saved only by 
an import duty of over 50s. a quarter! We have a 
fine farming country and, in spite of disbelievers, a good 
farming climate. We have a great tradition. We can, 
at any rate, reduce to moderate proportions the immense 
sum we send abroad for fresh foods, milk, poultry and 
pig products, iff confidence is restored by an assurance 
that the producer shall receive a just share of the worth 
of his produce and feel safe from fluctuations of price 
so deep and sudden as to be mortal. 


a New Age 


Prynmawtr Experiment 


in any direction. It ought to be happening in the world 


to-day —perhaps more needfully in Britain than anywhere 
else. But the world suffers, and we in Britain suffer 
especially, from a “weak, washy, everlasting flood ” 
of mere verbiage of talks that lead nowhither, of words 
that are not deeds. 

J read the other day a long, wordy, pretentious report 
by a committee on the ‘ educational facilities in the 
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South Wales coalfield, having reference to the present and 
future occupations and the cultural and physical welfare 
poth of adolescents and adults.” In a cumbrous, round- 
about way, with pompous diction, it pointed out the 
need for “secondary industries” and for getting as 
many people as possible out of South Wales. As a prepara- 
tion, more technical teaching was suggested, which might 
help in some years’ time, but would do nothing to help 
at present. 

1 thought of this report, as I stood and watched the 
weavers of tweed, the bootmakers at their machines, 
the men and boys in the furniture workshop at Bryn- 
mawr. The committee offered words. Here were words 
become deeds. Sixty persons busy in these workshops 
instead of idle on the ** dole ’’--—-which relieves the taxpayer 
of £6,000 a year. Not much, but it is something, and if 
that could be repeated all over the country, the saving 
would amount to a great deal, Brynmawr was down and 
out—not through any fault of its own, but because the 
coal on which it depended is no longer worth working. 
Brynmawr is getting on to its feet again—slowly, pain- 
fully, but it is getting there. Why cannot other towns 
do the same ? 

They could, if they had placed at their service the energy 
and enthusiasm, the practical good sense and prudent 
enterprise of the young men and women who are taking 
the lead in the recreation of Brynmawr. Nor is there any 
reason why such service should not be forthcoming. 
What is needed is a conversion campaign that would 
warm the hearts and strike the imaginations of young 
people —there are so many of them —thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the muddling and messing of politicians, eager 
for some faith that can be turned into action, for work 
that will make them feel life to be worth while. 

* Conversion?” you murmur, “Do you mean reli- 


gious conversion?” Yes, I do, though not in the old 
sense. To be converted used to mean to accept certain 
beliefs in order to save one’s own soul. It was an 
individual, selfish affair. When Peter Scott, director of 
the Brynmawr experiment, joined the Society of Friends, 
he was not thinking of himself: nor are those whom he 
has gathered round him, whether they be Friends by birth 
or Friends by conversion, as he is. They are intent, all of 
them, on helping others, on leaving the world better than 
they found it, on establishing a Kingdom of God upon 
earth. 

More than half a century ago Arnold Toynbee said that 
“any attempt to preach a purer religion must go along 
with attempts at social reform.” When the Churches 
understand that, they will begin to recover some of the 
ground they have lost. In the meantime, there is a vast 
and every year increasing number of people who, having 
discovered their own religion, are ready to put it into 
practice, if opportunity offers. In Brynmawr oppor- 
tunity did offer; it has been grasped. Among these 
young men and women who are turning words into deeds, 
one feels that a new age has begun. 
They are the advance 
world. 

But they need your help. They are gladly giving their 
youth for a bare subsistence: it is all they have to give. 
For money to carry their experiment through they must 
rely on sympathetic backing from outside. They need 
little enough. Out of the £2,000 required a month ago to 
carry the workshops over the next twelve months and 
make them at the end of that time self-supporting. Readers 
of the Spectator have generously given £881 8s. 8d. That, 
leaves £1,118 11s. 4d. to be made up. If you have not 
yet sent your contribution, please send it now. Help 
words to become deeds, Li oe 


They are pioneers. 
guard of creators of a better 


Total acknowledged to date, £595 9s. 8d. 
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The Future of Hitlerism 


By Grorc Berniarp (late Editor of the 
ct on Zeitung). 


Vossische 


A DOLF HITLER is at present endeavouring to gain 

political power in Germany by legal means. And 

since he is always being told that he is viewed with alarm 

abroad and that his attainment of office would gravely 

discredit Germany in the eyes of the world he is making a 
point of establishing contact with foreigners. 

Why is it that Hitler is now so virtuously treading the 
path of legality ? His party has secured over 40 per cent, 
of the votes cast in the Reich elections. If an average 
is struck for the whole country on the basis of the results 
of a number of State elections the Hitler Party has a good 
prospect of gaining from 40 to 42 per cent. of the seats at 
the next Reiehstag- election. An impressive figure, 
But Hitler knows quite well that he can never obtain the 
odd 8 per cent. But he has no doubt for a long time been 
toying with the idea of letting that little balance go and 
either aiming direct at the seizure of power by a coup d état, 
or, if there are too many difficulties about that, accepting a 
coalition government for the moment, with the intention 
of seizing a favourable opportunity of throwing any 
colleagues who embarrassed him overboard and assuming 
the réle of Dictator. 

It was under the domination of these ideas that Hitler 

went into his first discussions with Chancellor Briining’s 
representatives. But in these interchanges he found his 
Damascus. He made a notable discovery. He dis- 
covered, as someone wittily put it, that Germany possessed 
already a foreign policy, an army and a civil service. Till 
that moment he had never faced facts, only illusions, 
Sinee that moment he has pursued the path of strict 
legality. 
/ But the Hitler Party would no doubt not have expanded 
beyond any earlier new popular party in Germany but 
for the economic which in recent years has 
imposed unprecedented sacrifices on all sections of the 
population. Everyone impoverished and robbed of their 
privileges by inflation and revolution flocked to his 
standard. - He charmed them with the Fata Morgana 
of a return to the old conditions and convinced them 
that the.cause of their distresses the relentless- 
ness of Germany’s former enemies, which they manifested 
after their victory as her creditors. France—was, the 
destroying angel, America was the Shylock. Hitler 
knows no scruples in his campaign of agitation, /It has 
lasted long enough for the unemployed, the men in fae- 
tories and oftices and the middle-classes heavily hit by the 
economic depression to fall victims to Hitler’s allurements. 
Their distress was increasing daily. And the other 
parties, which in order to counter the Hitlerist agitation 
had from election to clection enlarged and vulgarized 
their promises, showed that there was in fact no help in 
them. Finally despair drove increasing crowds to Hitler’s 
big drum, most of them on the principle ‘ Everyone else 
has deceived us ; now let us see what Hitler can do.” § 

Hitler might not have established his big drums so far 
and wide through the land if he had not, from the first, 
secured financial support on a large scale from a number of 
great industrials. The emergence of the Hitler move- 
ment, whieh drew largely on Bolshevik phraseology in its 
demonstrations, came like a fresh breeze to many German 
industries. They paid Hitler because they hoped to finds 
in him a counterpoise to the trade unions. Hitler prom 
ised all things to all men. As a consequence his party 
includes to-day ‘dispossessed princes, ex-ollicials of the 
Impcrial régime, retired officers, and all the discontented 
middle-class elements in industry, business and the crafts 
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as well as workmen and officials. A good deal more 
than half the Hitler Party consists of disillusioned and 
angry bourgeois. But perhaps another quarter is made 
up of intellectual radicals, particularly students, workers 
and minor officials, who tend to be Bolshevist by nature 
and are only to be distinguished from members of the Com- 
munist Party by the fact that they refuse to.accept-inters 
national leadership from Moscow, but hold-to-theddeak of a 
purely national socialism. How could a.man-hold: such 
a party together at the moment when he was: calleé on to 
take office ? 

This development of the party has long been perfectly 
clear to the Catholic Church, with its keen, practical 
sense, and to the Centre Party which depends on it. Con- 
trary to all current rumour on the subject, the Centre 
Party has made no advances towards the National 
Socialists. It knew well that its hour was coming. 
And it did in fact come surprisingly the very day when 
Hitler and Hugenberg made common cause at Harzburg, 
Hitler recognized that he could never take office in 
collaboration with the German Nationalists. For the 
attainment of office even by lawful means in conjunction 


with the German Nationals would have evoked an 
immediate protest from the whole trade union move- 
ment, including the Christian unions. The Centre 


Party, too, would have been among the opposition. 
Consequently it was a thoroughly astute move on 
Hitler's part to despatch his emissaries to the Centre 
Party at the moment while he was joining hands with 
Hugenberg on a public platform. 

The opinion is pretty widely held in the Centre Party 
that so considerable a Party as the National Socialists 
could not be indefinitely excluded from office, and that 
the wise course is to divide and disarm it and .govern 
with it. Other sections of the Centre Party, while 
fundamentally in agreement with this conception, fear 
that Hitler, and still more his officers, whose prisoner 
he in some sense is, once they had entered the Govern- 
ment would try and expel their colleagues and get the 
whole machinery of adminis*ration into their hands. 
This section of the Centre Party—and it is believed that 
Chancellor Briining shares their views—is for engaging 
in negotiations to give the National Socialists a chance 
to compromise themselves. Then the Centre Party can 
consider at leisure whether to take into the Government 
the remainder of the Nationalist Socialists, robbed of 
their revolutionary venom, or to continue to rule with 
the Social Democrats, in the hope that the next election 
will detach the disillusioned supporters of the Nationa! 
Socialists from them in masses. 

It looks at the moment as if this section of the party 
is carrying the “day so far. But in that the coming 
Presidential election will play a large part. The President: 
of the Reich is to be elected in March, President von 
Hindenburg has till recently refused firmly to offer 
himself for re-election. But. it new that he 
will consent to his candidature for a second term. going 
forward provided the proposal commends general support 
and he can be assured of re-election, Consequently the 
Centre Party now requires of the National Socialists as 
the price of their entry into the Government the with- 
drawal of their own candidate and their support for the 
candidature of Hindenburg. 

To declare tor Hindenbure now means for Hitler 
repudiating his whole Press. And if he really makes this 
sacrifice to legality and the power of conferring posts on 
his followers, he will inevitably split his party. But 
it is by no means certain that Hitler will refuse to make 
For by this means and this alone he 


appears 


this concession, 


can saye at least a considerable section of his party. 
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He knows quite well that a revolutionary struggle, or 
any sort of coup d'état, is out ‘of the question. For 
whatever the temporary- weakness of the German workers 
and the German, but by no means Fascist, bourgeoisie, 
at the first sign of an upheaval they would gather strength 
and vigour the moment they saw the army and police 
standing by Hindenburg. Exactly the same would in 
all likelihood happen if a Presidential election had to be 
-andidate carrying Hitler’s colours. For 
all Germany would know that such a contest as that 
involved the very existence of the Reich. 


Hitler’s appeal to the world is completely misleading 


jn its effects if the world sees in it any evidence of 


Mussolini’s 
Hitler 


strength comparable to what it saw in 


manifestoes’ before the march on Rome. is 


' playing the réle of a mendicant at the world’s door. 





- gymnastics 
| British Army, which is usually in the hands of ex-Army 
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highly efficient colleges have appeared, 


And the world would be dealing a death blow to Briining’s 


| Government if it tendered Hitler its alms, 


The Need for Better Physical 
Education in Schools 


By E. B. Cast ie, 


_ fifty years ago Madame Bergman Osterberg 
opened the first Physical ‘Training College for 
women in this country. Since that time several other 
sending forth 
cach year young women who have pursued a three-year 
course of physical training and remedial gymnastics. 
During the same period boys’ schools have tumbled along 


in ignorant confidence that organized games were all- 


sufficient, an ignorance crowned by the fact that at the 


- moment there exists in this country no full-time physical 


training course for men. It is not, therefore, astonishing 


to learn that the physical education of English girls to- 


day is about half a century ahead of that given to their 


| brothers. 


Six years ago the course organized at Sheffield on the 


fines of the Dunfermline College of Physical Education 


closed down for lack of support after several years of hard 
effort ; this year, at long last, and thanks to the gene- 


_ rosity of the Carnegie Trustees, a new training centre is 


being founded in connexion with the City of iy Training 
College. It will require all our support if it is to fill 
a gap in our educational system ings ought 


permanently ¢ 
never to have existed. Physical education in Enelish 
« oO 


_ boys’ schools varies from a high excellence in the best to 


In the public schools two lines 
followed: either Swedish 
for the training of the 


indifference in the worst. 
of development have been 
as recommended 


the 
the 


instructors: or the 
Board of Education 


excellent system outlined 
in 1927. In the latter 


by 
“ase 


‘instructor is seldom a trained gymnast and at the most 


, has attended one or more of the holiday courses organized 


by the Board, which, splendid as they are, even their 
organizers would hesitate to describe as more than a second 
best. Most public schools have well-equipped gymnasiums, 
but not infrequently army instructors of — limited 
education are in charge. In the day secondary schools 


/ even the most elementary needs are frequently absent; 


thousands of boys get little or no opportunities for 


apparatus work and the instruction is in the hands of 


amateurs. This is true, too, of the eleme ntary schoolboy. 


Under the superv ision of ‘organizers’? instruction in 


posture 


Most primary schools ; but, as Sir George Newman has 


and carriage is undertaken by the teachers of 


said in his recent report on “* The Health of the School 
Child ” ; 

** Lack of accommodation and equipment, and the necessity of 
teaching together children of widely different ages and of both sexes 
have imposed unfortunate limitations on the range and completeness 
of the instruction. .... Many exercises which are of particular 
value for correcting the common defects of posture and securing good 
carriage of the body have not been generally available .... ; 


Every system of physical education should aim at achieving 
in the individual the best that Nature has planned for him. 
Individual attention, therefore, rather than mass _pro- 
duction will be the keynote of the training; poise, 
rhythm, control, the complete co-ordination of mind and 
body will be its immediate object ; but the ultimate aim 
will be no less than to assist in the creation of the inte- 
grated personality, where physical, intellectual and 
emotional harmony make for self-discipline and personal 
vigour. The schools of England are not yet achieving 
these things. Lack of conviction among those who 
ought to know better, inadequate equipment for those 
who are convinced, a few trained men where there ought 
to be many—these things hold us back. 


What might there be? The first need is to elevate 
physical education to the dignity of the school ** depart- 
ment,” with which the medical officer should be in 


constant, but not obtrusive, touch. It is vital, too, that 
the physical instructor should be a member of the Conmmon 
Room, not only because the claims of the human body 
should rank as high as those of Latin syntax, but because 
he should be a man of education, capable of undertaking 
academic work towards middle age when failing physica! 
powers make work in a gymnasium less effective. It has 
been suggested that the physical instructor should be a 
graduate. I agree; not by reason of the fact that he has 
taken up the difficult art of physical education as an 
afterthought, but because a enlightened view of 
educational values should recognize that two years of 
academic work, followed by two years’ severe study in 
the science and art of training the human body in the 
way it ought to grow, gives as high a qualifieation as 
most: branches of the university curriculum. To such a 
man parents may entrust the bodies of their sons with 
confidence ; and watched by him the plastic stage of 
will have fewer dangers than it now has. 


more 


adolescence 

Is it too much to ask that every school should have 
n well-equipped gymnasium, a place sacred to the cult of 
physical fitness ? Mastery of the body cannot be attained 
in a dusty schoolroom or on an asphalt playground— 
weather permitting. Every youngster craves for bodily 
expression ; it is one of the healthiest signs of vhis age ; 
but most youngsters in this country are denied it, except 
in conditions that reduce its full value by at least one-half. 
Few day-school boys know of the thrill that a good gym- 
nasium and an inspiring instructor can give ; or, indeed, 
of the moral help that comes of felt vitality. 

If every 
possessed the advantages I have 


secondary 
described ; 
Lads’ 


and primary, 
if these 


school, boarding, 


youngsters were followed up in Clubs, Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A.’s and the many fine, but all too few, organiza- 
tions provided for their welfare, until they are twenty 


years of age, what might our country be? It would not 
be a C8 nation. The English genius did not go far 
astray when it captured the spirit of boyhood in the 
organized games of our schools ; but organized games are 
The continental countries, Sweden and Den- 
mark, may learn much from us; that is their concern. 
But we can learn much from them; that is our concern. 
If we can graft on to our system of organized games a 
scientifically conceived physical education, expressive of 
our belief that the human body is a noble thing worth 

we shall have in our midst one of the finest 
snd disciplinary forces in the world. 


not enough. 


caring for, 
cultural « 
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Passant Regardant 
Bird’s-Eye View 
By Perer FLeminc. 
if AWAKE with a guilty start, though for no particular 
reason. ‘The cabin of the aeroplane is full of the 
loud, slightly over-confident roaring of the three engines. 
One of them I can see through the window. It is almost 
at my elbow. To the eye of a layman it appears to 
be working pretty well. The altimeter tells me that we 
are flying at five thousand feet. The speedometer tells 
me that we are doing ninety miles an hour. The seismo- 
graph, the anemometer, the oil gauge, and the instrument 
which, very ominously, always registers miuus five tell me 
nothing at all, for I do not understand them. The clock, 
homesick for Greenwich, has stopped. 

I feel slightly ashamed of myself for having gone to 
sleep. On my knees lies a pamphiet called Travel by Air: 
The Best Way to See the World. It is full of good, rich, 
meaty stuff About annihilating space, and the Romance of 
Aviation. In the circumstances, sleep seems a very 
earthy indiscretion. What a lot I must have missed! 
Hastily, with a kind of frenzied curiosity, I press my nose 
against the window and peer down at the earth below 
US. 220 

The coasts of a white, desolate, jagged country present 
themselves. So this is Baluchistan ? Most interesting. 
It reminds me of Gruyére cheese. I contemplate it for 
ten, for twenty minutes, with profound interest. The 
Persian Gulf, directly underneath us, is, I note, of a bright 
blue colour. It sparkles in a restful manner. A slight 
feeling of torpor creeps over me...I pull myself 
together. ‘This will never do. I glare relentlessly at 
Baluchistan. After all, I shall probably never see the 
place again, and there must be many of my friends 
who have never seen it at all. I must not abuse the much- 
vaunted privilege of a bird’s-eye view. When people 
say “ And what about Baluchistan ? ” am I to fob them 
off by mumbling something about Gruyére cheese ? 
Was it for this that I risked vertigo and suffered cramp ? 
Has man no more attractive spoils to show for his Conquest 
ofthe Air? ... 

The passenger in front of me turns in his chair. His 
face glows with pleasure and excitement. ‘‘ Wa-wa-wa- 
wa-wa-wa!” he shouts in my ear, which is stuffed with 
cotton-wool, and he points ahead of us. Following his 
jinger, I am just able to discern what is almost certainly 
a Baluch, or Baluchi, village : a cluster of low rectangular 
huts, of the same colour as the desert round them. To 
us it looks like an unfinished game of dominoes on which 
the dust has settled. But the man behind me is not going 
to miss his glimpse of tribal life. He leans forward and 
roars at the top of his voice in my ear: ‘What did he 
** Wa-wa-wa-wa-wa-wa!” I yell back, putting a 
bold face on it and passing on the information to the best 
of my ability. He nods with an air of abstracted con- 
tentment (for it is a pleasing convention of air travel that 
even quite long conversations can be carried on without 
cither party understanding a word of what is being said). 
We all gaze with a knowing and enthusiastic air at the 
village, in the purlieus of which humanity manifests 
itself in a rash of little white dots. It seems so probable 
that those sexless, ageless, indeterminate speckles, our 
fellow-beings, regard us as something in the nature of gods 
that for a moment, forgetting our nut-shell, we remember 
to count ourselves lords of infinite space. 

But very soon the village is left behind, and our arro- 
gance with it. For a time we continue to cast about us 
glances of gradually diminishing expectancy. Baluchistan 
withholds its secrets, and our curiosities are blunted by the 
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large, accurate relief-map to which, for us as for the moy 
energetic birds, the world is reduced. The man in froy 
of me reverts by imperceptible stages to Edgar Wallag, 
The man behind me chews wistfully on his empty pix 
The loud engines, the glare of the sun off the silver wing 
the smooth, slow progression of parched and broken lang 
below build up around us a spurious air of eternity. 0 
existence is at once unnatural and monotonous, like a tuy 
on the gramophone when the needle has got stuck. I ey 
with a _ certain resentment the pamphlet, call 
Travel By Air: The Best Way to See the World . , 

There is a notice printed on the cotton-wool box in froyj 
of me: “ Please donot throw any article out of the windoy 
It is Prohibited by Government Regulations.” Alas 
Law and Order! Alas for a government vigilant to proteg 
the inhabitants of the globe from a shower of banan 
skins and detective novels! I pick up the pamphlet, thy 
mendacious and deluding pamphlet, and consign it to th 
furious rush of air outside the window. 

Then, long before it has reached the sinuous and desolat# 
shore of the Persian Gulf, I fall once more, but this tim 
with no sense of guilt, into a deep and dreamless sleep, 


Ski-ing in Scotland 
By Haroip Mitrcue st (President, the Scottish 
Ski Club). 

ie last few years have seen a rapid increase in th 
popularity of ski-ing in Scotland, due to variou 
causes, amongst others being the restarting of thé 
Scottish Ski Club which, though once an active body) 
had lain dormant since the War. So far almost all the 
ski-ing in Scotland nas been done by people resident inf 
the country, but now, as a result of the depreciation o 
the pound and the inereased cost of a Continental holiday 
combined with the feeling of many people that they do 
not wish to spend money in foreign countries at the 
present time, considerable interest has been aroused inf 
the possibilities of getting ski-ing at home. Travel 
organizations, quick to realize this, are, in conjunction} 
with hotel keepers in the Highlands, encouraging visitors) 
to go to Scotland and are making arrangements for their 
entertainment. It will be interesting to consider what 
the visitor may expect. 4 
Scotland, from a ski-ing point of view, approximates 
more nearly to parts of Norway than to the Alps, and in 
the heart of the Cairngorms there is an idea of space and 
distance which recalls Finse, though speaking generally 
Scotland provides steeper ground than its rival across 
the North Sea. It is essentially country where the skier 












who uses his head will obtain better results than the man? 


who refuses to concern himself with wind, exposures, 


maps and height. Two factors of the greatest importance) 


in considering ski-ing in Scotland are that snow is 
largely a question of height, and that the thawing winds 
usually come from the West. Bearing this in mind, the 
best ski-ing will be got on North and East slopes, which 
resist thaws to an extent which is quite surprising. Any- 
one approaching the hills from the South—the norma] 
route-—-should not despair if the slopes at first glance 
look very bare, for the Scottish hills always hold more 
snow and yield better running than is apparent from a 
cursory glance. Climate is a gamble, but normally 
snow will lie in the most favoured areas from Christ- 
mas until April, though varying very much in quantity 
from year to year. To some extent, however, this 
is evened out owing to the action of the wind in 
heaping the newly fallen snow into the gullies which 
descend the hills like broad white ribbons, and then 
packing it tight to a depth of many feet. On the whole, 
the normal conditions are fairly hard snow upon which | 
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any varicty of stem turn is casy, though sometimes the 
vagaries of the wind may lead te disconcerting variations 
in pace. In March and April, the best months, running 
will often be obtained on excellent spring snow, but even 
arlier in the year good sport is not infrequent. When 
conditions are really difficult—as they may be—it is 
always worth reflecting that this in itself improves 


technique and raises the ski-ing standard of the 
jndividual more quickly than anything else; and it 
js notorious in Switzerland that, so far as British 


experience is concerned, those centres where the 
ski-ing is normally difficult have produced the best 
yunners. 

The three districts in Scotland with the highest moun- 
tains are the Ben Nevis group, the Cairngorms, and 
Ben Lawers. Of these the first is too far to the West 
and is distinctly less favourable to the ski-runner than 
the others. The Cairngorms probably hold snow better 


' than any other area; their one disadvantage is their 
lesolatde 
' more or from Braemar, where a car is, of course, a great 
| advantage. Indeed, the motor in Scotland takes the place 


inaccessibility, though they may be reached from Avic- 


of the mountain railway in Switzerland, and a study of the 


> map will reveal a number of roads which will convey the 
| runner to a height of fifteen hundred feet or more (if he 


is not stopped by snow at a lower altitude) thereby 
cutting out the weary work of carrying up ski to the 


| snow line, a task which anyone who has skied in the Alps 


in the summer will not readily forget. Cars, it may be 
mentioned, may be hired at most villages in the High- 
lands. The Ben Lawers district in Central Perthshire, 
immediately to the North of Loch Tay, is easily accessible ; 
and for this Killin is a convenient centre. 

Another district readily reached is the Pass of Drum- 
ochter on the Highland line to Inverness, where hills 
rising above the three-thousand-foot mark are found 
usually providing good running. Much has been said of 
the dangers of Scottish ski-ing, and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that people must go out in parties 
and with proper equipment, such as spare gloves and 
wind-proof clothing, while a map and compass are of 
value—always provided that at least one of the party is 
competent to make use of them should the need arise, 
The worst risk is that of a sudden storm or mist making 
it hard to find the- way, especially as there are hardly 
any trees, which can be of assistance to the ski-runner 
Particular care should be exer- 
cised to avoid cornices, which are frequently met with; 
an apparently innocent hillside sometimes disguises a 
sheer drop on the other side. As against this the avalanche 
danger, by far the greatest peril in ski-ing, is much less 
than in the Alps, though even in Scotland it cannot be 
disregarded. 

Scottish ski-ing, especially in the winter, will appeal 
mainly to those people who, when they take a holiday, 
yo primarily to obtain ski-ing—the enthusiasts. Happily 
for the future of British ski-ing they number a very high 
percentage of the total possible, larger perhaps than in 
any other sport, and such people may safely come to 
Scotland. At first they may find conditions difficult, 
and a climate leaving much to be desired: mist or even 
rain may interfere with their sport and things may look 
black. But again, conditions may change and a slight 
haziness, soon to be recognized as a favourable omen, 
heralds a fine day. Putting on ski and shouldering 
rucksacks the party sets off; and when the day is 
over and the expedition is being discussed by the 
friendly fireside of the Highland Inn over scones and 
honey, it will be agreed that much may be made of a 
ski-ing holiday in Scotland, 


The Last Song 


By RApinpRANATH TAGORE. 


[Translated from the Original Bengali by Bhabant 
Bhattacharya.} 
Se the kingdom of Bhoja, the girl who went every 
morning to sing in the temple was a forest waif. 


Acharya, the musical instructor, said: ‘ Once, at 
daybreak, a strange tune reached my ears. When, 


basket in hand, I went to pluck flowers in the woods, I 
found the baby under a parul plant.” 

Afterwards Acharya reared up the baby, who became 
to him dear as tambura, his musical instrument. Song 
came from her throat even before speech came from her 
lips. ; 

Then Acharya lost his voice; he was short of sight. 
His adopted daughter took care of him as though he 
were a child. 

Youths came from far and near to hear her sing. 

Acharya saw them and his heart trembled; for he 
knew that when the stem becomes loose the flower 
drops off. 

The girl said : 
you.” 

Acharya caressed her. 

“The song that has left me has found expression in 
you,” he said. “If I lose you, all my life’s labour will 
have been in vain.” 


“T cannot live a moment away from 


On a full moon night in the month of phalgun, when 
spring had come upon the earth, Kumarasen, the chief 
pupil of Acharya, made obcisance to his preceptor and 
said : 

“T have won Madhabi’s 
permission, sir, we shall wed.” 

There were tears in Acharya’s eyes. “ Fetch 
tambura,” he cried; “and you two sit in front of me 
like a King and Queen.” 

Acharya took his tambura and began to sing. 
singing the last song of my life,” he said. 

He sang the first line, but could not go on: the 
tune began to tremble like flowers heavy with drops of 
At last he handed the tambura to Kumarasen and 
said: ‘* Take my instrument.” Then he put Madhabi’s 
hand on the hand of Kumarasen and said: “ Take thou 
my life.” And he added; ‘ You two sing out my song 
to the end.” 

Madhabi and Kumara began to sing. It was as 
though the sky and the moon had joined their voices. 


heart. If you give your 


my 


“Tam 


rain. 


At this moment a royal messenger knocked at the door. 

Trembling, Acharya stood up and asked: “ What is 
the King’s pleasure ? ” 

The messenger replied: “ Your daughter has been 
favoured by fortune. The King has summoned her.” 

Acharya said: “ Summoned her? What for?” 

““To-morrow morning the princess will start for 
Kambhoja, where her husband lives. Your daughter 
will accompany her as a lady-in-waiting.” 

In front went the peacock-shaped palanquin of the 
princess. It was covered by satin and surrounded by 
armed guards. Madhabi’s palanquin followed behind. 
From her eyes no tear came, but a glint of light flashed 
from them as from a sun-baked desert. 

By the wayside, the figure of Acharya lay motionless 
on the dust like a broken twig of the aswatha tree. 
Beside him stood Kumarasen, tall and silent. Birds 
were singing in the woods and the wind was delirious 
with the fragrance of mango blossoms, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


FYVHE new Parliament is shaping well. The vast 

- Government majority is very different from that 
produced by the 1918 election. There are few of the suc- 
cessful business-man type, who only want to round off their 
carecr with a seat in the House. The majority are young 
men who between them represent a remarkable variety 
of interests, experience, and talents. I speak of the new 
Conservative members whom I know best, and, as far as 
I can judge, most may be described as left-centre. They 
will not be stampeded into die-hard paths, as was shown 
by their deafness to Mr. Churchill’s blandishments 
on the Statute of Westminster and on India. They 
intend to emphasize the national character of the 
Government, being very clear about the basis on which 
they were elected, and will not readily lend themselves 
to sectional intrigues. Indeed, they seem to be very 
apathetic about Party in the ordinary sense, therein no 
doubt reflecting the feeling of the nation that returned 
them. It may be that this Parliament will be the matrix 
from which will spring a new and more rational classifiea- 
tion of opinion, Of course, they have not yet found their 
feet. For one thing they are puzzled by the Prime 
Minister, who rarely does himself justice in the House 
of Commons, for he has never quite caught the true tone 
of debate. He lacks urbanity, and the staple of his speak- 
ing is too rhetorical. There is evidence that he is shaping 
his diverse Cabinet into. a harmonious team, and that 
he is master in his own house. Mr. MacDonald is far 
more of a mystery-man than any recent Prime Minister 
more even than Lord Rosebery. He is capable of taking 
a stubborn line of his own, right or wrong; he showed 
it in 1914, and he showed it five months ago. This 
gift of extreme bolduess may be disastrous, but it may 
also be providential. 

* * % % 

The decision of the B.B.C. to give up its talks on current 
literature of the lighter kind seems to me unavoidable, 
but not for the reasons so hotly canvassed in the news- 
papers. Books of a scientific and scholarly type are in a 
different position ; the criticism of these is the business 
of experts; but there are no accepted canons of judgement 
on, say, contemporary fiction, For one or two writers, 
however distinguished, to pronounce weckly upon the 
merits of a batch of novels seems to me to put both critics, 
authors and publishers in a false position. The publicity 
value of the B.B.C. is so enormous that it is as if all the 
literary criticism in the British press were made 
the perquisite of one or two people. However catholic 
the taste of such people may be, they must have their 
private preferences, and the B.B.C., being a State mono- 
poly, gives such preferences almost legislative sanction. 
It is important to keep freedom and variety in our literary 
criticism in these days of ** Book of the Month” Clubs, and 
to avoid especially an informal Academy with all the faults 
and few of the merits of an Academy. It is important, too, 
to avoid syndicating literary judgements. Thirty years ago 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle protested against the late 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s practice of writing reviews 
of the same book under different names in various papers. 
That was no doubt open to objection, but so is the practice 
of publishers’ readers praising, as critics, their own dis- 
coveries. The opinions of an individual, however eminent, 
should not be made to appear to be the imdependent 
voices of a multitude. 

*% % # z 

But 1 hope that the B.B.C. 

clamour against introducing 


will not give in to the foolish 
matters of controversy mtg 


its programmes. I can imagine nothing more futile thay 
a dull norm of platitude on which there was genera] 
agreement. One criticism has been often heard lately, 
In the talks on current questions it is urged that far greatey 
predominance is given to the Left than to the Right. | 
do not see how this can be avoided. In a time of transi. 


tion like the present, the restless people, who are itching § 


to tinker at the machine, are bound to be the more 
voluble. Moreover, they happen to be the. people who 
are chiefly in the public eye. . 
any gift of loquacity, and its views are rarely explicit, 
It is no bad thing for a land like ours, where conservatism 


is the staple of the national character, to be stung out. of f 
All the same, I wish that the B.B.C, | 
would discover a few more acceptable talkers who belong) 
Such, I believe, 
ean be found, men whom the public would welcome ; and a 
it is well, after the merits of Prometheus have been ; 


lethargy by gadflies. 


to the Centre, or even to the Right. 


extolled, to be reminded occasionally that Zeus governs, 


x co * * 


Before Christmas [ paid a flying visit to that strange F 


region in South Wales where the rivers descend from 
the Black Mountain range 


trenches to the sea. 


lined with the relics of decaying industry, above the 
squalid homes of the discards of that industry, and 
beyond sheep pastures and bracken-clad uplands. Down 
in the trough there are too many white faces and eyes 
which look as if they belonged to men under sentence, 
while above are the free winds and the pastoral hills, 
It is like the passage in the Pilgrim's Progress about the 


blind men groping among the tombs under the shadow of | 


the Delectable Mountains. The curse of South Wales has 
always been that all its eggs were in one basket—the heavy 
industries, and she is trying to create new subsidiary 
industries to level out the risks. There is a hunger for 
work far greater than the hunger for bread. Unemployed 
men are paying to be allowed to work in the shops which 


private benevolence has started, though they are not | 
It is well | 
to remember this side when we speak glibly about the [ 


allowed to sell the products of their labours. 


abuses of the * dole.” 
* * K * 

The patriots who are looking for winter sports at 
home need not limit their interest to ski-ing and their 
area of quest to the Scottish Highlands. Let me recom- 
mend a sport accessible to any one—wildfowl-shooting 
on the Norfolks coast little more than a hundred miles 
from London. In black darkness at three o’clock in the 
morning, wearing all the clothes you possess, you stumble 
over the mud-flats to some point far out near the edge of 
the tide, where you settle yourself in a sort of grave. ‘There 
you wait, silent and frozen, while all around you. is the stir 
of invisible wings. Presently in the east appears a faint 
line of grey which changes into silver, and you can dimly 


see certain objects looming monstrous in the half-light. | 
Then from the sea come the birds—half a dozen sorts of | 
wader, widgeon, wild-geese of every breed except the grey- Z 
lag. You may be lucky or you may not, for it is not easy 7 
to hold straight with icy fingers, and a wild-goose is a hard | 
The silver in the east is now a bar of flaming © 


bird to kill. 
gold, the sea is a cold pearl, and a church spire far inland 
catches the sun. You will have seen something unfor- 
gettable, and, when you are thawed in a hot bath you 
will marvel at your appetite for food and tobacco. 
AUSPEX, 


~< 


The Right has never hadf 


and cut their way in deepf 
It is a macabre place in a murky — 
December—at the bottom a swollen, discoloured stream F 
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The Theatre 





e than) “Max and Mr. Max”: A Comedy. in Three Acts, adapted by 
reneral Cecil Madden from the Spanish of Jose Lopez Rubio 
lately, and Eduardo Ugarte. At the Vaudeville Theatre. 
rreatey JisGuISED on ‘the one hand as a signpost to the path of 
ht. [© least resistance, on -the other, less. treacherously, as a 
rangi. | stepping-stone to personal preference, the voice of conscience 
tching | will play no inconsiderable part in the counsels of even the 
least casuistic. As Max’s spiritual pastor and master, Mr. 
ee Max, his conscience, not only passes as the ungentle counsellor 
é who of his present, but in addition arrogates to himself the 
v had authority of dictatorship over his future. ‘To lift Max out 
plicit,® of the rut of indecision into which he has fallen, he prescribes 
atism) a sensation; but when the sensation is. provided by the 
ut off advent of Betty, who arrives at his house to take refuge from 
BCL a storm, a broken-down car and an inefficient husband, 
relong | Mr. Max immediately wags the finger of disapproval. I low- 
lieve, » ever, Max for the moment overcomes him with the ingenious 


anaesthetic of the financial pages of The Times, and, having 
disposed of Betty’s husband Johnny, who appears a short 
time after her, by relegating him to a spare room upstairs, 
finds himself unexpectedly in the presence of opportunity. 
So far, undoubtedly so good. But neither Max nor the 
dramatists make the most of the chances which the situation 
offers them. Morning brings only rheumatism to Max, but 





; and 
been & 
ms, & 


range | 


from » to his shadow, who is made visible by the touch of a flower, 
deep ' a sudden incarnation. An absurd quarrel between Betty 
lurky and her husband, who discovers her emerging from Max’s 
ream’ bedroom, produces a chaotic domestic circus, with Max and 
> the) the transformed Mr. Max wrangling for Betty's favours, and 
and Johnny making futile efforts to start his car somewhere in 
JYown! the neighbourhood. The man and his conscience are for- 
eves Botten, and the crazy merry-go-round halts with Betty once 
Voth more in the arms of her husband, and Mr. Max, deprived of 
a fleshly form, pouting in a corner. 
hills, Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith gave a sardonie and effective 
t the grimness to the part of the invisible Conseience, but fell, with 
»w off the piece, after his metamorphosis. Miss Kathleen O'Regan 
s has } was never completely happy as Betty, and was unfortunate 
eavy in having to deliver some appalling lines to which only a 
liary § barrel-organ could have given adequate expression. Mr, 
» fol Nicholas Hannen as Max and Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Johnny 
oved e B8ve performances which, in spite of unevenness, rescued 
3 portions of the play from collapse. 
= The underlying idea of the piece is one which would provide 
not 


' © basis for almost any form of drama. M. Sacha Guitry, for 








well instance, has. composed an excellent sketch on a_ similar 
the? theme. The treatment, however, is in this case hopelessly 
undistinguished. DrEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
. ‘The Westminster Play 
: at ‘Tut last performance of classical plays that we have noticed 
heir F have been of Greek tragedies acted at Cambridge and Brad- 
‘OM field, efforts to produce with dignity and grandeur high themes 
ting and great poetry. The performances at Westminster of 
niles plays of Plautus and Terence are not comparable, but have 
the merits of their own which have been persistently recognized 
wble for over a century (and old fogies may be thankful that the 
fof English _ pronunciation persists too). They give the actors 
héie an admirable familiarity with the language, but that may be 
t no satisfaction to the favoured audiences. The plays are not 
‘SUt | first-rate literature outside their limited sphere. The loss of 
aunt Menander’s original work is probably a greater archaeological 
mly than diterary or artistic loss. The best to be said is that they 
cht. | are really great fun when staged and acted with the disciplined 
sof zest that the Westminster boys show. There was no lack of 
rey- Q spirit last week in the Andria of Terence. The heaviest part, 
“asy that of Davus, was carried with as much accomplished ease 
ial B as the others. The audience comes to enjoy itself frankly 
ing ho surroundings that cannot be found elsewhere ; the ancient 
© | ‘dormitory is still converted with as little change as may be 
and _ ‘into a theatre ; the traditional ceremony is preserved at each 
for- _ tise of the curtain ; the claque survives in the gallery. 
you § The dignified prologue is a matter of domestic piety, but 
_ ‘the epilogue is something of a national possession. It is the 
a one British effort to give on the stage what could not be given 


in « public theatre, a political and social review in the real 


spirit of Aristophanes. Its ingenuity might be excessive if it 
were not refined by wit and scholarship. A year which has 
seen a general election, a Round Table Conference and the 
crisis of sterling offered great opportunities which were not 
lost. We British take our sorrows gladly! Here the unfor- 
tunate baby of the play is labelled £, thrust into the Prime 
Minister’s charge, and weighed at intervals by the ‘* Gamp ” 
of the play to see how much it is below par. The Crito of the 
play, the voyager from a far country, appears as our most 
noted visitor of the year from India, arriving with the goat 
that feeds him and making a startlingly realistic appearance. 
By luck the name of the Simo of the play indicates who he 
should be in the Epilogue. There was a hit, palpable and 
highly amusing, at a foreign nation. This would have gained 
public applause in the days of Aristophanes, but in our more 
considerate times must be enjoyed in private. Truly the 
Royal College of St. Peter gives the most amusing parties to 
be found in London. Plaudimus. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE “ Sereraror,” DecEMBEer 31st, 1831. 
THe Court. 

No news, says the adage, is good news. Of our good King, we 
have this week nothing to announce. We could wish that we could 
be equally silent respecting the Queen; but we regret to say, on 
the authority of those who are dis propiores, that she has expe- 
rienced a return of a cough which on former occasions has been 
found troublesome. The Windsor people anticipate from this cir- 
cumstance, that the Royal Family will soon return to the Castle, as 
the sea-air is not considered favourable to her Majesty's complaint. 
Whether their loyal wishes do not form the ground of their belief, is 
uncertain. The Brighton people, who have their wishes also, ridicule 
the notion of Windsor being drier than the coast of Sussex ; and we 
rather think they have reason. 

PHILosorHy OF THE Poor. 

The Spaniards are poor incomprehensive creatures. A modern 
traveller says, “ give a Spaniard his shade in the summer, and his 
sunshine in winter; his tobacco, his melon, his dates, his bread, and 
his wine; give him a hole to creep into, and put him within sound 
of a convent bell, and he asks no more; or, if he is a respectable 
peasant, then give to him his embroidered jacket, his tasselled hat, 
his guitar, and his maja (sweetheart); and it is a matter of in- 
difference to him whether Spain is ruled by a Caligula or a Titus.” 
We have known even Englishmen, who, if you gave them all they 
wanted, would not ask for more; but such specimens of slavish 
content are not cominon. 

A TerRrIBLE Strory. 

The passengers in Princes Street | Edinburgh] a few evenings ago, 
were thrown into a state of alarm and excitement, from a whisper, 
which quickly collected a erowd around a porter proceeding westward 
with a heavy-leaded creel, that he was carrying a dead body to the 
Royal Institution on the Mound, for dissection! One affirmed, 
that he of the creel must either be a “* Burke or a Bishop” ; while 
another, with more prying eyes, declared he saw the legs of the 
subject distinctly through the spars of the basket. There was no 
withstanding this last remark ; the bearer of burdens was instantly 
disencumbered of his load; the dead body was hauled ferth to 
public view, when lo! it turned out to be a well-scraped pig! 


Poetry 


Requiem 
Mipnicut has come across the open tide 
And struck the-old year dead. On the shore side 
T stand remindfully ; but no bell swings. 
No altar fills the sky and no voice sings 
A melody. I would spread arms apart, 
Light tapers there and crucify my heart. 
Then all the stars in heaven could kneel around 
And the great organ of the deep resound. 

ASHLEY SAMPSON, 


Epilogue 
Iv I had loved you when you loved me 
We'd have been bound, both you and I, 
In delight whose summit is to die. 
Now we know loneliness and liberty. 
Loving you now when we are apart, 
I rejoice in you as in the light 
From distant stars: all the night 
You lie secure in my heart. 


Epwarp ASHCROFT, 
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Country Life 


Morr. Mi«. 

The more one looks into this question of milk as the foundation 
of national health, the more one is struck by the coincidence 
of advantages that accompany its use. By a mere, but 
happy accident, some of the leading authorities in our Medical 
Research Council are old athletes; and it was this council 
who first set on foot those experiments in the nutrition of 
youth that established the supremacy of milk for children 
~——for the development of their body, brains, and above all, 
their teeth. The 1931 report on the influence of diet in 
children’s teeth is as important as any medical document 
of our time. It might be suggested to the Council that it 
should collect facts about the training of Finnish athletes, 
whose supremacy at long distances and conquest over fatigue 
(a state of body due to self poisoning, not to direct exhaustion) 
has been attributed to the prevalence of milk in their diet. 
Incidentally, was ever any worse system of training evolved 
than the beef and tannin, once popular with University 


rowing men? Their concentration on food other than 
milk was as foolish as the farmer's emphasis on wheat. His 


salvation, too, lies in milk. 
* * * % 
Tok Grey SQuirRet. 

It is a curious coincidence that at the time when we are 
organizing a wholesale destruction of the grey squirrel, the 
people of Boston are trying to save it. The squirrels on Boston 
Common are in hundreds; and many were found (like the 
pigeons of St. Paul's) to be suffering from a contagious disease 
likely to exterminate them. It was decided that the only 
method of cure was to catch them up or destroy the sufferers. 
This has now been done by aid of a trap especially designed 
for the purpose. It is a collapsible wire trap produced (I 
think at the instance of an Animal League in Boston) by the 
Folding Trap Company, Tomahawk, Wisconsin. The success 
is said to have been great. Doubtless as good a trap can be 
found in England. Indeed, I believe that one has been 
made for the Country Gentlemen’s Association (Letchworth, 
Herts.). I am indebted for some details of the Boston experi- 
ments to the secretary of a Women’s Institute in Cambridgeshire, 

* * * * 
LeGcrrimate Trars. 

One sort of trapping is practised much more in America 
than in any country, especially by the students of bird migra- 
tion. Instead of ringing nestlings, though this also is done, 
all sort of birds are * caught up,” even birds as big as wild 
geese, and released as soon as ringed. One of the troubles 
of the method is that the local birds keep returning to the 
traps; and the statistics of refusal to migrate must exceed 
statistics of long-distance migration! The habit is growing 
in England, but the traps are almost exclusively set for 
It was astonishing—in one small garden 
in the Midlands—how many of the lesser migrants, mostly 
willow warblers, were thus trapped last autumn. Personally, 
I think, the ringing of the very small birds much over-done, 
and fear that, light though the rings are, they may increase 
the danger of the migratory flight. 


very small birds, 


b 3 * * * 
The Lapper Broce. 

Some years ago in the park of a country house ditches and 
ladders of a sort were substituted for gates to the great 
convenience of all concerned. ‘The device is simple and 
effective. This girder-like bridge with rungs in place of a 
solid centre provide two easy tracks for the wheels of a 
var but were too difficult for animals. The bridged dykes 
continue to be a quite sufficient barrier against all stock ; 
but the rabbits, at first too timid to cross, have now learnt 
the way ; and the young appear to have inherited the requisite 
knowledge and temerity. As in the avoidance of telegraph 
wires, races of animals, not only individuals, appear to learn 
adaptations to such new conditions. The acquired skill is 
difficult to explain scientifically. Can memory be inherited ? 
It scems unlikely ; but somehow or other the later stocks 
avoid or negotiate, by some sort of instinct apparatus that 
were not at all understood by their ancestors. The railways 
as well as the telegraph wires killed large numbers of birds 
at first, and now kill few. Mammals, too, have learned the 


railways. They are also, I think, developing a road sense, 


though still it is the pace that kills ; 2 moderately slow drive 
seldom kills anything. I should like to hear that the Minister 
of Transport had ordained a speed limit for the months of 
May, June and July, when the callow young are about the roads 
%* * x * ; 
Circus ANIMALS. : 

This year’s circus at Olympia has many domestic and % Sir,- 
few wild animals, a selection that will rejoice some critics, s the ¢ 
Watching the dogs playing a sort of football with bladders peop 
I found myself mumbling a couplet from Wordsworth (about) toy: 


flowers) : | few: 
“T must believe, do all I can, tend: 

That there was pleasuro there.” . . 
jt on 
















They exhibited —so ; 


The ball-dogs enjoyed themselves. i very 
seemed—the cardinal differences between their minds and right 
the horses’, Everything that the horses—all exceptionally) sequ 
fine animals—performed was the result of direct orders. There are t 
was neither pleasure nor pain in it. They did as they wer) jty, 
bid, just that and no more. You admired not them (except prob 
for their physical fineness) but the conductor; for mere) thes 
obedience after all is one of the duller and more negative tow 
virtues. Dogs, on the other hand, delight us, on the boards) y¥, 
as off, because they have the gift of playing the fool with? geye 
gusto. There are among them almost such creatures as clowns, ~ pres 
who are the making of every British circus. Physical humow! one 
is shared between them and the dog performers, | been 
* * * * the | 

Tur Virrves or Tar, oft 
Now that the appropriate season has come for winter” the 
spraying of our fruit trees, to the end of the destruction not! thei: 
only of fly and moth and fungus, but of the dirty crevices in) quar 


which some of them are bred, it may be well to sum up some is at 


of the more recent discoveries. The various tar-distillate). take 







washes have been further fortified to include a wider range off = 1 
victims, especially the capsid fly that is a peculiar pest in} has 
larger apple orchards ; but the more potent the spray the more) 
necessary it is to observe times and seasons. Itis now recom-| yy 
mended not to delay the spraying of the stone fruits, most) 5, ¢ 
of which have a gift of earliness, beyond the end of January,” ying 
though apples may be sprayed a month later. There has just) yay 


been published—-it sounds irrelevant, but is not—a life of) pe . 
Bishop Berkeley ; for though he is principally famous for his) we , 
spiritual philosophy, it is a proper tribute to his memory to’ of t 
emphasize how much science has extended his almost mystic the 
belief in tar. He found that it was used as a native medicine 








1eX 
in the United States; and was so struck with the influence f : 7. 
of his tar-water on his Irish parishioners and his own family, | 7 
that he believed it to be a panacea, with qualities both mystio is po 
and scientific. A neighbour of mine has been saved this very | be 
week by medicine (not a quack medicine) in which creosote? gro. 
was the principal ingredient. All the fruitgrowers are using pla 
tar-distillate washes ; and the German medical chemists are 4 ,, 
upholding the very views expressed by Bishop Berkeley just) tial 
about 200 years ago! of | 
' ? ’ . . rev 
THe CouraGEe or Fear. of | 
Among many instances of a bird’s absence of fear of men}, 
a soldier (who possesses a marvellous store of personal obser- Fo... 
vation) has two instances of birds seeking protection among the 
his men. In the barrack square at Athlone, where the men I 
were doing the old “standing gun drill,” a sparrow taking | ,,. 
refuge from a sparrow hawk dived into one of the field guns; — 4); 
and the hawk had to be beaten off by the men before it would | 4), 
give up the hunt. On another occasion, after a fall of snow, — go, 
a woodcock took shelter among the field guns in the shed and © 


sat so close that the gunner officer could have touched him | 
with the hand. Whether it was pursued, and by what enemy, | 
was not ascertained ; but the experience shares the attributes ~ 
common to such tales: the bird for the time being cast off all 
fear of man. 





There is perhaps little natural shyness. Were | gy, 
not recent visitors to the Galapagos islands of the Pacific | 4), 
able to distinguish the native from the immigrant birds by | 4; 
their relative friendliness? The natives, previously un- | ty, 


acquainted with men, were as tame as those who had expericncé ~ =. 
of man in America were shy. What a rebuke is there! 
W. Beacu THowss. 
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BRYNMAWR THANKS “SPECTATOR ” 
READERS 
[To the Editor of the SrrcraTror.] 


¢ and) S:r,—Will you please convey to the readers of the Spectator 
crities|)) the deep gratitude both of our own group and of the towns- 
adders) people of Brynmawr for their warm and generous response 


(about!) to your appeal for the work here? Though in some ways a 

| few years spent in a town which is almost totally unemployed 
' tends to make one accustomed to such a situation, in others 
| jt only intensifies one’s feelings till one is almost sick to the 
very soul. The denial of what surely is one of the fundamental 
rights of man, the right to work, is disastrous in its con- 
sequences. In facing this problem of unemployment there 
are two dangers to be avoided ; the first is that of sentimental- 
ity, the second a feeling of hopelessness, a feeling that the 
problem is too big to tackle. We are trying to avoid both of 
these in Brynmawr ; we are facing the facts and we are trying 
to work out our own salvation. 

Your readers may perhaps be interested to hear of the latest 
development. The Survey of the history, background, and 
present position of this mining community on which some 
- one hundred and thirty of us, all citizens of Brynmawr, have 
been engaged for over eighteen months is now nearly complete ; 
the new industries which have been started have solved most 
of their problems and should before long be on their feet ; 
the pioneer work of some fifty of the unemployed in giving 
their services, in the face of much opposition from some 


onally % 
There ; 


ative 
oards | 
| with 
owns, 
imour! 


vinter 4 
nh noth 


2e3 in| quarters, in the task of beautifying and clearing up the town, 
some, is at last bearing fruit, so that we are now in a position to 
Hillate | take a definite step forward. 

we off = The Community Study Council has decided that the time 
st ny has come to prepare a definite plan for a period of years. 
more’ "This is our problem : 

‘com We know accurately the present number of unemployed 
most! in their age groups ; we know also year by year for the next 
uary,) nine years the number of children who would in the ordinary 
al way be increasing this pool; we know the number that will 
fe of} be going out of it annually into the old age pension group ; 
rt his) we can form a fairly accurate estimate based on past figures 
ry tol of the numbers likely to migrate. In short, we can tabulate 
ystio| the number of unemployed there will be each year for the 
icine | next eight or nine years in their different age groups. 

-—-, This is our attempt to solve it : 

mily, | The Industries will have to plan developments large 
ry stie enough to absorb all those who can be absorbed, which will 
very! be mainly in the younger age groups; further avenues for 
pote! tresh work will once again have to be sought for. ‘The careful 
4si§F plans worked out in conjunction with the Department of 
: al ' Agricultural Economies of Aberystwyth University and the 
jus 


staff of the Ministry of Agriculture last year, in anticipation 
of the passing of the Land Utilization Bill, will have to be 
revised so that all suitable men may be given the opportunity 
of getting on to the land; the experience gained in allotment 
work and the keeping of poultry under the schemes in exist- 
ence have already been the means of discovering many of 
these. 

It should therefore be possible to plan year by year how 
many men these various developments will absorb, tillevery- 
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thing has been done. In the meantime. the development of 

ould _ the voluntary work should find an outlet for creative activity 

aie é for those still unabsorbed. Finally, a small number will be 

and left in the older age groups who can never again find occupation 

him | in paid work ; how are they to be given the opportunity for 

ee » full life? The outlet for the creative side can be found in 
oan 


suitable voluntary work, the most difficult problem of all 


f all being left, how to raise the standard of material existence for 





Vere _ these men who show that they want to work but to whom 
cili€ | the opportunity is being denied? A committee is at work 
» by » on the details of this plan which should be finished in about 
ule | two months. 

enc § We feel that the real value of this experiment is not in the 
fact that if it succeeds one place may be saved, good though 
Je 


Wisi. 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is aboui that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.”’—Ed. Spectator. | 


this may be, but that it may be an example of self help which 
other places may follow. rom experience we know that 
continual persistence is needed, difliculties which seem endless 
must be faced. Outside encouragement is a tremendous 
help, that is why the assistance of the Spectator has meant 
so much to us. 

Some of the unemployed men who have been working for 
twelve months or over, have worn out their boots and clothes 
which we have never before been able to replace. To-day, 
through the generosity of your readers boots have been 
ordered. The children of Brynmawr can this winter be 
certain of being dry shod for the same reason, and we believe 
and hope that the much larger sum finally needed to place 
the industries on their feet, which is perhaps the most import- 
ant thing of all, will also be forthcoming.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PETER SCOTt. 

Service Centre, Alma Street, Brynmawr, S. Wales. 


[We hope every reader of the Spectator will read this letter 
from Mr. Peter Scott, to whose selfless and practical idealism 
Brynmawr owes so much.——Ep. Spectator. | 


THE COUNCIL OF THE 
LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—In your last ** News of the Week” you say that the 
Foreign Office denies the suggestion of any compact, formal or 
informal, over Manchuria between the British and Japanese 
Foreign Offices. You further say that M. William Martin “ is 
much too responsible a journalist to make that charge in 
anything but in complete good faith.” That is so. Some of us 
look upon M. Martin, with his wealth of experience, as an 
extraordinarily able commentator on the proceedings of the 
League of Nations. With the welcome quality of fearlessness 
in stating the truth as he sees it, his daily leading articles for the 
last decade in the Journal de Genéve have been most helpful 
to those, much less equipped, who desired to follow intelli- 
gently the course of international affairs. 


MANCHURIA AND 


I know nothing of what may be the authority upon which 
so competent a political writer as M. William Martin based his 
statement. To me, however, there came at the public sessions 
of the Council the feeling that there must be some explanation 
of the growing mastery of Japan over Great Britain, France 
and the U.S.A. Behind it all, as it seemed to me, was the 
driving force of the Lansing-Ishii agreement, in which the 
U.S.A. in 1917 recognized * that Japan has special interests 
in China, particularly in the part to which her possessions are 
contiguous ” (i.e., in Manchuria). This agreement was res- 
cinded after the Washington Conference of 1921-1922. If it 
was not renewed in any form whatsoever, formal or informal, 
if it was never mentioned in the negotiations for the completion 
of the Three-Power Naval Pact of 1930, Japan appeared 
absolutely resolute upon making good at the Council in 1931 
the diplomatic defeat of 1917. 


Our concern is not primarily with France and her anxiety 
over her Far Eastern possession, Indo-China, nor with the 
U.S.A. and its Far Eastern Policy in 1917 or in 1922 or in 
1930. Our business is with the British Government and the 
British Foreign Office. And in its issue of November 28th the 
Spectator asked the right kind of questions, which are certain 
to be put when Parliament reassembles : 


1. “ As one of the two leading members of the Council what policy 
did Great Britain press upon it ? 

2. “ Did Great Britain urge that the plain implications of the 
Covenant be followed and if so, in what quarter did it meet with 
resistance ? 

3. “ Or did Great Britain, in the third phase of the Council's 
discussion, work merely for some compromise formula that would 
save Japan’s face and deprive China of the support she had a right 
to expect from her fellow-signatories of the Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact ?” 


In your note on * Events in Manchuria” you refer to the 
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Manchurian Commission as “the League Commission of 
Enquiry.” Should not this be “* the League Commission of 
Study *’—a distinction with a difference ? ‘* Le dimanche 22 
novembre” wrote M. Roger Lévy in L’Europe Nouvelle, “un 
point est précisé : la commission internationale sera d études et 
non @enquéte : elle durera trois ou quatre mois.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
GwiLyM DAVIEs. 
Radyr, near Cardiff. 


ARE THE B.B.C. TOO CAUTIOUS ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] - 
Smr,—No one is likely to oppose your contention that “ it is no 
part of the B.B.C.’s business to popularize writers who choose 
to specialize in furtive filth.’ But has the B.B.C. ever shown 
a sign of doing any such thing? Mr. Harold Nicolson, it is 
true, was so bold as to mention, with due precaution, the 
names of D. H. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley. But are we to 
take it that the Spectator regards these authors as specialists 
in furtive filth ? If their names are unmentionable, what are 
we to do about Shakespeare, Congreve, Sterne and Byron ? 
Would their names also contaminate the ether? In any case, 
Mr. Nicolson was invited by the B.B.C. to give a series of talks 
on “ Modern Tendencies in Fiction.” Do you contend that 
this could be adequately done without mentioning D. H. 
Lawrence and Aldous Huxley ?--I am, Sir, &e., 

Reform Club, RAYMOND MortimMer, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


| To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sm,—The contentious question as to the propriety of broad- 
vasting criticisms of books, plays, &e., might be settled with 
general satisfaction if the ethereal reviews of current works 
were published anonymously. There is little doubt that the 
responsibility and opportunity for influencing public taste 
by the verdict of picked pundits encourages pose and virtu- 
osity. The questionable mantle of Arnold Bennett has 

indeed fallen off many shoulders on to debatable ground. 
There is, however, the excellent precedent of The Times 
Literary Supplement, as well as your own and other journals, 
for unsigned reviews. Such notices are accepted on their 
merits and are not notably less interesting for the anonymity 
‘of the reviewers. The B.B.C. might aim at a like imper- 
sonality, giving us a variety of crities—all * anon.” It is not 
the names of current books, plays and films which should be 
suppressed, but the display and attitudinizing that a preten- 
tious critic may practise, intent upon establishing his ** ipse 

dixit.”—1 am, Sir, &c., 
20 Tavistock Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


A. E. 


Lowy. 


[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am writing to protest against the article in a recent 
issue of the Spectator, under the unwarrantably patronizing 
title, ** The Storm in the B.B.C. Cup.” It is serious that, 
when intelligenee and a living modern outlook are being 
hanished from the B.B.C., a paper of the Spectator’s calibre 
should join the hue-and ery, if such an expression can be used 
of your contributor’s self-righteous sniffs. 


Unless the B.B.C. talks are to degenerate to the level of the 
evening papers, they must be run by “cliques”; it is the 
Governors’ business to vary the ** cliques *” and not to suppress 
them. The dismally personal attitude of your contributor is 
so depressing, “ Pl not name no names . .. but... .” 
By all means Iet us allow the Book Society Heroes a say—- 
second-rate, conventional lickspittles in’ rose-coloured spec- 
tacles must T suppose have their turn-—but anything is better 
than the safe, general meanderings we may expect on the 
subjects of * Literature ” and * The Drama,” if the B.B.C.'s 
present plan is carried out. 

Tani afraid the Spectator has backed the wrong horse as far 
as readers under forty are concerned, though no doubt there 


are many “ Disgusteds,” ‘* Outraged Mothers’ and * Old 
fashioned but Proud of it,” who will approve its choice.—I am, 


Sir, &e., 
Susan Burier. 


Annagh-Ma-Kerrig, Doohat-Newbliss, Treland. 


‘equal difference in the reception accorded. 


Sees Y 


BRITISH HOTELS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Si,.—-Sir Henry Dixon Kimbex’s article on British hotels, jy 
your issue of December 19th, must cause dismay to many 
Englishmen, with Continental experience, who are anxious 
to take their holidays in their own country and wish succes¢ 
to the *“*‘ Come to Britain’? movement. His resentment of 
criticism is hardly likely to help the British Hotel and Res7 


_taurant Association to take advantage of the. exeeptiong 


_Oppertunities offered, in the coming year, by the fall in the 
_Value of sterling. 
Nebody doubts that our numerous.first-class hotels compare 
favourably with those in other countries. There are also still 
scattered about Great Britain a number of admirable inns) 
where real English food is provided, in an atmosphere charac|_ 
teristically English. But these are known only to the few, 
(Mr. Thomas Burke, in his book, The English Inn, mention) 
some of them.) ; 





















Where the trouble lies is with those ‘ quite second-rate") 
but, alas, not “ unrepresentative places,” with whieh in the 
coming year the bulk of the, English travelling public, accus. 
tomed hitherto to stay in similar establishments on th 
Continent, will have, for economic reasons, to content itself) 
To pretend, as Sir’ Henry does, that second-class provincial” 
hotels in England are at present to be compared with hotehy” 
in a similar category in Germany, France, Italy or Scan. 
dinavia is simply absurd. Unless our country hotel-keepen)) 
wake up to the fact that what satisfies the English stay-at/ 
home public, with which they are familiar, will not satisfyy 
either foreign tourists or the great English travelling publicly 
(of which they as yet know little or nothing) they are not 
likely to reap the full advantage of their unique opportunity, 
At present it is the stay-at-home Englishman who is almost} 
exclusively catered for. He actually likes an ice-cold bedroom,” 
He welcomes the compulsory three-and-sixpenny British) 
breakfast, in vogue in 1870, and does full justice to it. The 
travelled Englishman, the American, the Canadian, and alll” 
visitors from the Continent, on the other hand, expect central : 
heating as a matter of course, and consider the fixed charge : 
for an unwanted heavy breakfast a wicked extortion. Ameri} 
rans and Canadians like to begin their breakfast with grape 
fruit, and complain bitterly when it is charged as an extra, 
**Why should we be made to pay 3s. 6d. for a meal we can't 
eat,” said a Canadian to me last summer, “and then | 
charged an extra shilling for half a grape-fruit ? ” 


S 


Let me give some comparisons between a typical second: 
rate hotel on the French Riviera and a typical second-rate! 
hotel on the “* English Riviera,” based on personal experience. 





The winter before last I got a room for a friend-in a small) 
hotel in Nice, where the prices for single rooms at that time! 
ranged from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a night in English money. They 
room was spotlessly clean. It was centrally heated, and had) 
hot and cold running water. The bed, as everywhere in 
France, was the perfection of comfort, and there was a bedside 
reading lamp. For this room my friend paid 2s. 6d. with 34,7 
a day for service. Coffee and brioches cost 8d. if he rang for 
them, or 4d. ifthe walked across the road to the café. 





A few months later, full of enthusiasm for Cornwall, T went) 
to Penzance, at the height of the winter season, and stayed) 
at what is considered a good second-class hotel. My room| 
was icy cold and did not even boast a gas-fire. I had to get 
out of bed to turn off the light. The bed was more uncomfort:- 
able than any I have slept in since my school-days. There” 
was no running water. The charge for bed and breakfast was_ : 
9s. 6d. (It is usually, in my experience, 10s. 6d.) On top of” 
this I had, of course, to tip on a far more lavish scale than the 
Continental ten per cent. The hotel, I peed hardly say, was 
quite empty. 

Apart from the disparity in accommodation and cost” 
between the Nice hotel and the one in Penzance, there was an ~ 
In the smaller 
hotels on the Continent the visitor can nearly always count 
on a real welcome. In England he usually has to face the 





coldly appraising glance of a gimlet-eyed ‘“* manageress *” and | 
(if his wife happens to be reasonably good-looking) her undis- | 
guised suspicions. It is just these out-of-date, badly managed 7 
second-class hotels — mostly decorated with R.A.C, and A.A. 
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signs—which have given England a bad name not only with 
the English travelling public but with foreigners. 

It is clearly to the advantage of our hotel and tourist 
industry as a whole—not that the notorious defects of these 
houses should be covered up, but that they should be recog- 
nized and remedied. As a step in the right direction I would 
suggest the ruthless withdrawal of their recommendations, by 
the R.A.C. and A.A., from all second-class hotels which do not 
combine reasonable charges with a fair standard of efficiency. 
They should promptly investigate complaints made by their 
members and take action when the complaints are justified. 
But in the long run the improvement in our second-class pra- 
vincial hotel accommodation can only come about as a result 
of direct action on the part of those who use them. English 
people must overcome their native shyness and regard it as a 
patriotic duty to demand what they have a right to expect, 
and interview the management if they don’t get it. On the 
other hand,‘ full credit’ should be given where credit is due. 
Satisfactory hotels should be warmly and widely (and, if 


‘possible, publicly) recommended by grateful guests.—I am, 


Sir, &e., DoucLas GOLDRING. 


12 Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—-After reading in the Spectator for December 19th an 
article by Sir Henry Dixon Kimber headed ** British Hotels 
of To-day,” in which he refers to me, I have to confess that 
my head, though bloody, is unbowed. I hope that 
“ Scadavay’s”” head is also safely where it was, though 
doubtless he too has read and marked the article referred 
to, and noted the abuse that the writer of it pours upon us, 
with a plentiful besprinkling of commas in unexpected places. 

That person ‘* Traveller,’ who has made himself so 
ridiculous, and who actually asks comma where certain 
hotels are to be found, made the enquiry in all good faith, 
desiring to go and stay in one of these. I had read in an 
earlier issue of the Spectater that a correspondent praised 
various small country hotels because they were now equipping 
themselves with central heating, hot and cold water in all 
the rooms, baths and other amenities. The reason why I 
emphasised that word now was that it seemed odd that these 
hotels should only to-day be providing their guests with baths. 

[am surprised to read that a letter printed on the same day as 
mine gave me “the lie direct.” I differed from the writer 
of it, commended by Sir Henry for giving her name and 
address, on a matter of opinion—one might as well say that 
I gave her the lie direct, a thing I should not dream of doing. 

[ not only appear to object to gas—I do object to it, but 
that is only a matter of personal taste. Yesterday a friend 
said to me that in an hotel in which she had recently stayed 
in England she had used the gas fire in her bedroom very 
seldom, but had had to insert many shillings into the meter. 
In my letter I did not state that British hotels are bad; I 
said that there is a widespread impression among Continental 
tourists that the hotels in Britain are not equal to those in 
their own countries. 

I can assure him, after years of travelling, that this 
impression exists. Instead of ‘ fouling my own nest,” I have 
told these same tourists that, on the. contrary, there are 
many exeellent hotels to be found in Britain, just as I have 
endeavoured to correct their belief that my country is 
shrouded permanently in a blanket of dense and impenetrable 
fog. I could not, unfortunately, at the same time tell them 
that they would find in the ordinary British hotel! the comforts 
that are general in hotels of the same class on the Continent. 
What your correspondent calls my outburst may possibly 
refer, as he says, to unrepresentative hotels, What is a 
representative hotel ? 

I have lately been travelling in remote villages in the 
Belgian Ardennes, and in every hamlet in which I stayed 
there was at least one hotel, if tourists went there and were 
catered for, where in addition to cleanliness and good food 
one found hot and cold running water in the bedrooms, and, 
if the hotel were open in winter, central heating also. Not 
contemplating keeping an hotel, I did not enquire what the 
cost of putting in these installations had been, so cannot 
give Sir Henry the information he desired on this point. 
‘he charges in these foreign hotels were most moderate. — 
Iam, Sir, &e., . TRAVELLER. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.} 
Sir,—I have recently made a motor tour during which I 
stayed at over a dozen hotels, only one of which to my mind 
came up to a reasonable standard cf comfort. They were 
all hotels recommended by a well-known organization and 
mentioned in the usual travel books. 

May I ask Sir Henry Dixon Kimber if it is unreasonable 
or exacting to expect (1) comfortable beds ; (2) food (however 
simple) properly cooked ; (3) a decent supply of hot water ; 
(4) warm, well-aired rooms? With the one exception, and 
that an old-fashioned hotel, I found all very much wanting 
in one or more particulars. 

Sir Henry Kimber seems to indicate in his very angry 
article that the travelling public has no right to criticize 
hotels. As a member of that public I venture to disagree. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER TRAVELLER, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENSES 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.} 
Srr,—It is not often that The Times, the Spectator and the 
Daily Mail are engaged in the discussion of the same problem 
at one and the same time; and there is something a little 
impressive in the coincidence. 

It would be interesting, for example, to see Mr. Winston 
Churchill pitted against the Headmaster of Stowe; but I 
doubt if the latter, when he wrote his interesting essay to the 
Spectator had read the former’s vigorous middle page article 
in the Daily Mail of some week or two earlier. Perhaps when 
Mr. Churchill, restored to full health and vigour (as we all 
hope), returns from a triumphal progress through the States 
he and the Headmaster of Stowe might be persuaded to meet 
in one of those stimulating semi-impromptu debates with 
which from time to time the B.B.C. delights its listeners. 

Meanwhile an anonymous writer has made a trenchant 
attack on the Public Schools as devourers of the inheritance 
of the poor. It must be admitted that he gets in one or two 
home thrusts! But he tries to prove too much. There is no 
ground whatever for his assertion that the Public Schools were 
founded exclusively (which is what he implies) ‘* for the educa- 
tion of poor boys.” This is not the place to argue the point in 
detail. The three Royal Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster—to give them in the order of their founding—each 
provide Foundation Scholarships to enable boys to benefit by 
the school who might otherwise be kept away by their parents’ 
lack of means ; and whatever abuse there may have been of 
the Foundation in the past, each of these schools is to-day 
making an honest effort to restrict the financial benefits (as 
distinct from the honour) of the scholarships to boys who 
really need this help. But from the very first the sons of 
well-to-do parents came, and were meant to come, to these 
schools ; and the same is, I believe, true of all the old public 
schools. (To the modern public schools, i.e., those founded 
since the middle of last century, it is obvious that Vous would 
not mean his statement to apply.) In regard to these last, 
the grammar schools, some misunderstanding has arisen from 
the use of the phrase ** free school,” and the false analogy of 
* free places.” I do not claim to be an authority en origins, 
but a colleague at Monmouth used to maintain (I believe 
correctly) that the word “ free” had nothing whatever to do 
with money, but was used in its more natural meaning of 
** unrestricted.” In that case it proves exactly the converse 
of what Vous contends. But the point which I tried to make 
in The Times, and which you, Sir, allowed me to make at 
some length just two years ago (Spectator, December 7th, 1929, 
“To Make England One Nation ™) is that the Public Schools 
must aim at being what the grammar schools have for long 
been—training grounds where boys of all types meet in the 
atmosphere of the most conservative democracy in the world, 
where rich and poor, the “ employer ”’ class and the * em- 
ployed ” get to understand and to regard and honour each 
other in the generous rivalries of classroom and playing field, 
and form friendships which will hold fast through all the 
inequalities of circumstance, and in spite of the petty and often 
despicable conventions of class, will dissipate the foul fog 
of class suspicion which like a poison gas is stifling our social 
and industrial life. 

I agree with Vous that the public schools have got to come 
into line and take their place in a truly national and demo- 
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cratic scheme of education by encouraging the entry of poor 
boys through a system of free places (not twenty per cent., 
but five, or at the most ten), and that, if they do not do it of 
their own accord, they will in the end do it under compulsion 
of the next Labour Government. This is the great hope of the 
healing of the nation. Only in this way will “the two nations,” 
which Disraeli, with the prophetic eye of his race, foresaw and 
deplored, come together as one. 

But how, impatient readers will be asking, does all this 
affect school fees? Why, through the Board of Education 
Grant. In The Times I hazarded the figure of £120 for each 
free place on a five per cent. basis. ‘That figure has not been 
challenged. But I set no great store by this precise figure, 
My point is that ihe State must make it worth the while of the 
public schools to come into the scheme. and give free places. If 
education is a national concern—I maintain that it is the 
greatest of national concerns-—there is nothing unreasonable 
in the State contributing to the cost of education, not only of 
the poor man’s son, but of every citizen’s son. The cost of 
education in a county secondary school works out—I have not 
the latest. figures—at something between £30 and £40 a year, 
This cost is borne partly out of Rates, partly from Board of 
Education Grant; only a small proportion is paid by the 
parent—perhaps £6. The odd £30 would make a good deal of 
difference to the public school parent’s yearly bill.—I am,Sir,&e. 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. LIONEL JAMES. 


STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.| 

Sir, —Will you permit a comment on your paragraph on The 
Statute of Westminster, in your issue of November 28th? It 
carries us back to the atmosphere of Lord John Russell and 
his difficulties in accepting the logic of responsible government 
for the Colonies. 1 do not boast the mantle of Joseph Howe, 
but it does seem to me that you are assuming, on behalf of 
Great Britain, an attitude of paternalism which the Imperial 
Conferences have made untenable, and which, by the Statute 
of Westminster, is legally abandoned. 

Your logical difficulties will vanish when you recognize 
that the Sovereign, advised by ministers in England, is quite 
a different entity from the Sovereign, advised by ministers in 
either Canada or Australia. Should the Governor-General of 
Australia receive certain advice from his ministers, and the 
Governor-General of Canada be given conflicting advice by 
his ministers, the Constitutional Monarch in Great Britain is 
in no dilemma, for there lies no authority with his British 
ministers to advise him one way or another in respect of those 
Dominions. 

If two Dominions disagree there are open to them all the 
means of negotiation and arbitration. The states are quite 
independent of one another and of Great Britain. If they 
should agree to submit their differences to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, rather than to the Hague, it 
would be natural and perhaps preferable, but the action 
should be voluntary in either case. 

The right of every subject of the King to appeal to him in 
Council exists in Canada as well as in England, but that 
Sovereignty and that Council exist in Canada no less certainly 
than in England. 'The appeal of any Canadian to the highest 
courts in the Dominion is no less an appeal to the Throne than 
any case that is carried to the Privy Council in England. 

What you seem to desire is that a group of the King’s British 
advisers, aided, you admit, by representatives from the 
Dominions, shall continue to have authority to decide on 
Canadian or other Dominion questions. 

There may be political considerations which make this seem 
desirable to you, but I cannot see how the alternative presents 
any logical difficulty. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas McCosi Dapson, 

Acadia University, Wolfville, NS. 

December Tih, 1981. 

|Our correspondent does not solve the problem that we 
posed. We did not mention British Ministers as having any 
part in Dominion disputes (vide the end of his second para- 
vraph). If the Governors-General of two Dominions (directly 
representing His Majesty) receive conflicting advice from 
their Ministers, must not the advice of one set of Ministers 
be refused ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE 


DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 5 
Sm,—Most of us will cordially agree with your proposition 
that “ Europe as a whole must tell the United States plainly 
that if reparations payments have to cease, then debt pay: 
ments must cease too”; but these words only stress the 
gravity of the situation, for, unless we are philosophically§ 
pragmatists and in conduct opportunists, every issue is in) 4° 


Si Ry 
read 


the last resort an ethical issue. The radical assumption of” of th 
Western political and commercial ethics has been so far that) 2"8" 
a bond must be honoured. We declared war on Germany} lette 
over a “scrap of paper’; Russia remains a pariah in the and 
West because she repudiates both Government and private final 
bonds. Necessity, as the Germans told us, knows no law) ti: 


and the imminent collapse of Europe, both political and/) 


commercial, if the letter of the law is insisted on, may well” | writ 
be pleaded as the excuse for repudiation. But what we ~ acad 
contemplate doing is repudiation, and it is best to face facts, sy™ 


We may believe that the Americans are living in a fools cert: 
paradise and have lost all sense of realities ; we may smile real 








wearily at the condition of remission they lay down, that! com 
Europe should disarm, when they themselves are engaged| over 
in building the greatest war navy the world has yet known; Jn | 
but a creditor has the right to make conditions of remission,/) and 
and if America seems to us a Shylock among nations, she is)) one 
a Shylock who has the legal right not only to exact her pound), mati 
of flesh but to exact too the life-blood of her victims. im syco 

If Germany satisfies the other nations that she cannot pay,) __T! 
she has the right of the debtor to go bankrupt, but we cannot) of fi 
put in the same plea. If we received nothing and paid’ still 


The” aju: 


America in full, we could still stagger on—for a time. 








Balfour settlement contained no qualifying clause, and|_ tion 
America’s dealings with Europe were based on the assumption | anal 
that Great Britain always honours her bond. the 
The legal position of America is unassailable, and what | crim 
is on trial now is ‘the radical basis of Western ethics. If) who 
under necessity we repudiate, we accept the ethics of Treitchke) fact 
and Lenin; the precedent once set may be indefinitely’ Bill 
followed. There is yet time for America to come to her) and 
senses and regularize the position by consenting to remission! that 
in so far as Germany cannot pay, but with traditional systems) this 
crumbling it is important that both we and America should’ that 
realize that we are on the verge of a step that will destroy) one’ 
one more bulwark against revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., does 
Wychbold Vicarage, Droitwich. E. C. Owen, | who 
of tl 

FIELD SPORTS AND WILD LIFE fam 

[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] © subs 

Sir,--Mr. Green and others have no difficulty in refuting Miss | the: 


Pitt's arguments in defence of Field Sports. But this is so| Ian 

precisely because they are arguments, because she stoops to! 

use the inadequate method of her opponents—the method of| © 

dialectical reasoning. fF 
Field sports are not to be tried at the bar of “ formal ratio- | 





cination.” Smug and abstract theories such as ‘* fox-hunting | Syn. 
provides the extra thrill which makes horse-riding adventurous | je) 
. ..” as merely satisfying * a callous, thoughtless and cruel) yayi 
desire for excitément, degrading to the people concerned,” / wer 
are altogether superficial. Most men hunt simply because | ] w 
they love it, and believe in it. They love it, because a grand © the 
day with the Pytchley is * intense living,’ to use Mr. G. W./ erea 
Young’s description of mountaineering. They believe in it, B Ish 
because they feel instinctively that hunting is an integral part | men 
of England. I would urge some of your readers and correspon- © on t 
dents to read Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man, by Mr. Siegfried E that 
Sassoon, himself a radical, and ask themselves whether this ~ tort 
country would not be infinitely poorer without such fox- © of tl 


hunting types as Jack Peppermore, Denis Milden, Stephen é 
Colwood and ‘* Gentleman George.” j 

It is a question of values, of temperament and what Mr. 
George Santayana calls “* psychic weather.” But I can assure | 
Mr. Millard and others who picture themselves as “ thoughtful © 
people’ representing our enlightened twentieth century, 
that the urge satisfied by a great day’s hunting is emphatically i 
not the same as that which prompts Mr. Green to slash a bed | 





outc 


they 
of nettles with a walking-stick.—I am, Sir, &c., Fra 
Ochierlony, 


Ashington, Northumberland, 


J. O. GarmpDNeRr, 


» 
2 
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SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 


OSI tion 







Plainly [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
ot ° P : 
ne Sirn,—It is interesting, though exceedingly depressing, to 


read some of the letters that seek to answer this much vexed 
question. Interesting, in the fact of the deplorable confusion 
of thought and the very obvious false premises upon which 
arguments are based. Depressing, in the fact that so many 
 Jetters display a complete absence of that change of mind 


hically 7 
e is in 
tion of” 
ar that) 


rms 
in and heart so urgently needed if the resort to War as the 
private final arbitrament of international disputes is to become a 
0 law) thing of the past. 

al and) One becomes irritated, indeed angered, by certain letters 
y well), written obviously from the security of inexperience—mere 
at wel academic arguments from such as are past the age of human 
facts, sympathy and understanding-——-from such as have most 
. fools’ certainly had no practical or personal experience of the 
smile real meaning of war. Such, for instance, as can from the 


, that eomfort and seclusion of their firesides indulge in heroics 
gaged over the * lofty ” and ** Holy ” Christian ideals of the Crusades, 
Jn the first place, what abysmal ignorance. of history, 






no % 
insioalll and in the second place, what a blasphemy ! However, 
she is) one does not expect or hope for progress in these high 
pound / matters to emerge from the platitudinous mumblings of 
s. " sycophants. 
t pay,— The wellworn, yet stupid, analogy of the individual use 
annot| of force in defence of wife or child attacked by a criminal] 
paid P still seems to obsess the minds of those who seek to prove 
The! a justification of the necessity for war and the moral justifica- 
, and) tion of the Christian fighting for his country. Surely, this 


ption! analogy is a stupendous fallacy. The Vicar of Charing cites 
the ease of the policeman faced by an armed and violent 
criminal. ‘This, like every other such an analogy, begs the 
: whole question. Which of the nations engaged in a war is in 
» fact right in assuming the helmet and which the cloth cap of 
nitely 4 Bill Sikes ? Patriotism insists on the right to wear the helmet 


o her! and carry the truncheon. History almost invariably proves 
ission! that there was in fact no justification for the assumption of 
stems! this right. Even if there were a tolerable degree of uncertainty 


that the “ Enemy” was in fact the armed criminal and 
one’s own country the policeman, modern war, unfortunately, 
does not touch the enemy politician nor the covetous trader 
EN, | who are,as Mr. Fotheringham truly states, the perpetrators 
of the crime. As well proceed to shoot and hang the whole 
family and all the relations of the burglar or murderer and 
subsequently give a state dinner at the Guildhall in honour of 


hould “ 
as 
stroy } 


¥ 
& 


Miss - the criminal himself ! This is modern war and its aftermath.—- 
is so} Iam, Sir, &e., . 

ps to! J. FRANKLAND West. 
od of = Christ Church, Oaford. 


be 












ratio- | [To the Editor of the Srxcraron.| 


nting | Sin,—I suppose it is too much to hope that we shall ever 


Irous | hear the last of the unfortunate conscientious objector with his 
cruel} rayished wife and tortured children, but if Mr. Bingham 


ied,” | were to put his “ supreme test question” to me personally 


‘ause | J would answer: 1 am not willing to watch anything of 
rand © the sort, neither am I willing to wound or murder the mis- 
. W.F creant. I should do all in my power to restrain him but 


n it, | 
part | 
pon- © 
fried 


I should not think it necessary to kill as many of his country- 
men as possible on the assumption that they were all bent 
~ on the same course of action as he. By the way, this notion 
_ that the first aim of the military man is to ravish women and 


this © torture children doesn’t say much for the “noble character 
fox- 5 of the Christian soldier.””, Which brings me to Mr. Fothering- 
phen | ham. ‘To whom I answer: I am not * willing to be protected 
| by a soldier in jeopardy of his life’ nor do I * reproach the 
Mr. © defender.” I merely ask him not to bother as he only provokes 
sure | attack, 
itful 3 Whatever the ideals that inspired the Crusaders, their conduct 
ury, "is one of the blots on the history of Christianity. Their 
ally | » outcome and the fate of those who led them clearly show that 
bed _ they were unblessed by Ged (vide The Church and War, by 
, Franziskus Stratmann, O.P., p- 129).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Re 








W. LLEweEtiyn Rers, 
203 Earls Court Road, S.W. 5. 


WATER DIVINING 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have just read with great interest your correspondent’s 
letter on “ Water Divining” in the current number of the 
Spectator. The estate referred to (Bramblehurst) belongs to 
my mother, and the purchaser was my father. I have never 
heard that Mr. Bell used a diviner to find our water supply, 
but about fifteen years after he bought the place my father 
found the supply inadequate and employed a diviner to find 
more. The diviner found a good supply at a depth of about 
seventy feet. 

I was at school at the time but my father told me about it 
and said that when he held the twig nothing happened, but 
when the diviner placed a fore-finger on each of his wrists, the 
twig turned. I note that Mr. Bacon Phillips says that fifty 
years ago this divining was considered a “ black art.”” As my 
father bought Bramblehurst in 1885 I regret to think that Mr. 
Phillips countenanced the use of such things in his parish !—~ 
I an, Sir, &c., NATHANIEL S. Lucas. 

19 Westbourne Terrace, W. 2. 


[This correspondence is now closed. - Ep. Spectator] 


THE AUTHOR OF “FATHER O’FLYNN’ 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 

Sir,—May one of your older readers crave space for a brief 
tribute to that most worthy and accomplished Irish gentleman, 
Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, who died on Sunday at his 
beloved Harlech? I first met him during the War, and I 
can never forget my surprise and pleasure at finding him as 
youthful and enthusiastic as his songs and books. He must 
have been seventy then, but he did not look it or anything 
like it ; and, unlike many eminent authors, he seemed not only 
ready but anxious to talk about his work and to expound his 
plans for the further and fuller popularising of Gaelic and Welsh 
song as well as of the Irish balladry in connexion with which 
he is best known. I knew that he had served for many years 
as an Inspector of Schools, and I am afraid that I had nerved 
myself for a somewhat alarming interview with one of these 
formidable personages. But my fears were idle. “A. P.” 
was as bright and lively as any of the wandering harpers and 
minstrels of old Erin can have been in their day, and his 
kindness to me, a stranger, was charming in the extreme, 
Others may speak of his contributions to our folk-song and 
folk-music. I must content myself with giving your readers 
a glimpse of the man himself, wise, cultured, but above all; 
humorous and humane, whose passing is a great loss.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Kk. G. H. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue DisARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

In my usual Sunday reading I chanced upon the following 
lines of Euripides, which the members of the Disarmament 
Conference might well carry with them to their deliberations 4 

& rahalrwpo Sporay, 
rl xraa0e NOyxas Kal Kar’ &AAAwWY Pdvous 
rl Gécbe ; wavcacd’, GA Afjiavres wévev 
dorn prrtdocea@’ Havyo ped? Hovywr. 
ouixpov To xphua Tou Blov ; Tovro, dé xph 
Qs pacra Kaiph olv wovars Srextrepay. 
Euripides has “the sense of tears in mortal 


Like Virgil, 
Lawson, Temple Lodge, Richmond, 


things.”—Nortron G. 
Yorkshire. 
Tue “Specraror” AND THE ENGLIsi LANGUAGE. 

You are a firm advocate of oe English, but your paper 
frequently gives us ‘‘try and” .... instead of the more gram- 
matical “‘try to” .... “You can 1 do much to save our language 
from this vulgarism before it is too late, unless it may be too 
late already. In my issue the lapse occurs in the first para- 
graph on p. 836.—P. WILLIAMS. 

Tne va es PurCHASING Boarp. 

Those who, on the ground of national economy, are rejoicing 
over the scrapping of the land value tax valuation machinery 
had better pause. The cost of it was put at between £1,000,000 
and £1,500,000 ; but how much are we to pay for the Wheat 
Purchasing Board, which is now part of the proposed quota 
scheme ? It is estimated at between £5,000,000 and £7,500,000. 
It is evident that what the Treasury saves on the land 

valuation they will assuredly surrender, and three or four fold, 
in the cost of “ policing” the production and marketing of 
wheat from the field to the baker’s shop.—Joun Pau, 
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pectator Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS - 
Entries must be typed or very, clearly written on one side of the paper oniy. The name and address, or LAr 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the numbér given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the play 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The ‘judge reserves the > inh 
right to print or quote from any entry, The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered > writ 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, a hi 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). : 
: : ron 
vies c “ ” Over wide and burning sands, 
Competition No. 38 (Set by Duet. ) Wise men followed one bright star, part 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a New Year’s resolution yg ee ae oat cx E Lib 
or set of resolutions, made in rhyme. The resolutions Deck the house with holly gay, : = 
need not necessarily be the competitors’ own, but may Christ, the King, is born to-day. : , 
be those they would like to suggest to others. For Men no longer need to roam, 3 Pow 
example : Warned by God in wondrous ways, a wit 
; “I will not let my motor roar Every cottage is His home, — : ran 
Outside my sleeping neighbour’s door .. .” Every star shows forth His praise ; ocet 
z PER ME Deck the house with holly gay, iB 
No entry may exceed 24 lines in length. Christ, our Light, is born to-day. fe sine 
. . ' idea 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, January 4th, Light the candle, pile the fire, Be ew 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of Spread the board with festal cheer, Ke was 
January 16th, 1932. Join the bright angelic quire, > vers 
Singing anthems loud and clear ; gh ott 
Drive all wrath and care away, a B' 
ar + os “ ss Christ, our Peace, is born to-day. > tion 
Competition No. 39 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) Epira Woon, | the 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best epitaph on an : , - = insa 
undertaker, in not more than ten lines of English verse, Result of Limerick Competition No. 6 me pea 
. ; j THE most popular subjects this week were the future of the) hide 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, January i1th, ound ; public school fees, Brynmawr, and what people wrote) ever 
1932. Tho result of this competition will appear in our issue of 4 thousand vears ago. : : 
January 23rd, 1932. nV ry 8 ‘ha V » the 
: ‘ The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to M. C. Deane, The V icarage,, Bak 
The result of Competition No. 37 will appear in our Cahir, Co. Tipperary. iw 
next issue. The following are highly commended: A. S. Owen, E. 1H) abo 
Jones, T. Thornely, C. H. Perkins, George C. Owles, W, —is 
Hodgson Burnet, Lonsdale Ragg and Miss Phyllis Kerr. | like 
e e e . t 
Limerick Competition No. 9 THE WINNING LIMERICK, . Y 
A aK of £ ;. is offered ‘ia d Discovery or Hrirrire Cray TABLEets (page 807). | inst 
A PRIZE of XI Is. 1s olfered each week for a new an How unwelcome are bills by the score | nor 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt Flying in through the slit in the door ; Ba as 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The ninth But imagine our fix 
of these competitions closes on Monday, January 11th, pean ce egw nto : E polit 
a ; , : 7 ¢ ‘ e ) ™ ore | 2 
1932. Entries should be marked on the envelope cveiniieeiiiniide Se} 
re I imerick No. 9.” < ; Some highly commended entries. r Be 
rhe result of the seventh of these competitions will be Dine, direc wel bo 
announced in our next Issue. sie The tactful Headmaster of Stowe We 
[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the Has endeavoured politely to show kind 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on That in any good school no } 
postcards.4 No one short of a fool com: 
i ‘“ Thinks expenditure can become low. worl 
A. S. Owen, with 
os BrynmMawr—A DERELICT TOWN AND A NEw LIFE. tion 
Report of Competition No. 36 You ‘ave spoke of our Friend, Peter Scott. ; bs 
*i. asks for much more than I’vE got ! uty 
(Report AND AwarpD By “ DUGLI.”’) But if this verse should win, ’e D 
7 i May ’ave the ’ole guinea, i 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a new and original Christmas Though it ain't wot it ae ! Wot ? b Pov 
Carol, in not more than twenty-five lines of verse. E. H. Joum f tries 
The many entries to this competition have made delightful Mr. Harotp Nicotson WRITES TO THE PREss, inn 
reading for Christmas week. A carol, original in thought as Harold Nicolson writes to the Press 
well as in language, is a rare thing. The setter was probably An attempt to convey his distress; 
too optimistic in hoping for anything quite off the ordinary For Horace he’s sorry f 
lines—such, for example, as Miss W. M. Letts’ enchanting * He's sorry he’s sorry— 
** Monkey Carol.”” Anyhow, though there were a number A twice tautological mess. _ B 
of good entries, all were conventional in matter and manner, C. H. Perrys, A.R.I.B.A, | Con 
some even reproducing ‘* ye olde’ English spelling. BRYNMAWR (Spectator, page 799). - 
. The first requirement of a carol is that it should be suitable For these Limericks we would go in more ‘ts 
for singing, and this has excluded from the list of possible Were we given the chance, Sir, to win more ; > Psy 
prize-winners some really charming Christmas poems, notably If you offered a prize 
those of “ Halj,”” Miss K. M. Steed and Hilda Finnemore. ee peal taka pac ; The 
The prize of £2 2s. is awarded to Edith Wood, 29 Escomb ee aes oe ee 
Road, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. is peel Medel | Des 
The following, in addition to those already mentioned, are | Tur 
highly commended: Leonard Chalmers-Hunt, Rev. J. A. “an | diffe 
Bunch, Edith Hope-Scott, M.L., L. A. Wilding, E. Capel-Cure, CHRISTMAS COMPETITION Ba: 
Rey. A. H. Storrs, Captain J. R. Cleland (whose carol tells < ers 
EVs tk, (As ROUOIAS, OD UNUe ee eee (whose carol tells a Tue Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of £10 10s,  scie 
story from the Gospel of the Holy Twelve), Doreen Ireland :, ap ; 
Mb aaa ” ? and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more - defi 
and “ Cassandra. Sp Rep aie , 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be so f 
THE WINNING CAROL. typed or legibly written on onc side of the paper only, and it is 
A Cuseeuas Canoi. mane reach the Editor not later than February Ist, 1932 C 
Suzpuerps heard bright angels sing, Envelopes should be clearly marked Christmas Competi- | The 
Left their flocks on dewy sod, tion. The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th. ; t 
Ran to greet the new-born King, No stories can be returned. ‘The winning two entries will, : _ 
Ran to seek the Lamb of God ; if of suflicient merit, be published in the Spectafor, f Sop 
Deck the house with holly gay, ‘ B and 
Christ, the Lamb, is born to-day. ' ne % 
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_ was bound to cause war. 
» versity and incompetence is regarded as complete. 
' gotten that international relations are subject to that evolu- 
' tionary process which is the law of all other growth. 





_ innumerable pin-pricks all over the world, 


' Contemporary Schools of Psychology. 
_ Fields of Psychology. 
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Lord Salisbury 


Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. Vol. IV, 1887-1892, 
By Gwendolen Cecil. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 

Lapy GWENDOLEN CEcIL’s fourth volume has not quite the 

play of affectionate humour for which she found ample scope 

in her third volume, but it is the most important which she has 


» written. The bare facts, without the help of any partiality of 
’ which she may be suspected, triumphantly save Lord Salisbury 


from the reproach that he was a Jingo. It is strange how far 
party spirit was successful in the ‘eighties in creating among 
Liberals a devout conviction that Lord Salisbury was con- 


 tinually playing with thoughts of war. 


Lord Salisbury’s business was to preserve the Balance of 


Power, and he did this with a very earnest desire for peace and 
' with unmistakable skill. 


He labels himself in one memo- 
randum as a “ good European ’’—a réle of which it never 
occurred to the Liberals to suspect him. A generation has 
since grown up which is in the habit of saying that the very 
idea of a Balance of Power was unworthy of rational men and 
As war did result the proof of per- 
It is for. 


After 
the Napoleonic Wars the Emperor of Russia, appalled by the 
insane slaughter and chaos, projected his plan of perpetual 
peace, and it was only because that plan developed into a 
hideous engine of oppression—-striking in the name of peace at 
every head which dared to raise itself in protest—that even 
the most peaceful statesmen were thrown back upon the 
Balance as at least a juster method. All that can be said 
about Lord Salisbury—but it can be said with complete truth 
—is that he used the instrument which was ready to his hand 
like a Christian gentleman. 

We are happy to-day in having the League of Nations 
instead of the Balance of Power, but Lord Salisbury was by 


- no means without a forward-looking spirit. Let us quote from 
- a speech which he delivered on April 11th, 1888 : 


“T must add that what I call my neighbourly view of foreign 


polities extends beyond the mere controversies or disputes we 


may have with our neighbours. We must not only deal with them 
in a spirit of goodwill, recognizing the necessity of concessions on 
the one side or the other, but we must also recognize that the 
members of every community have duties towards each other. 
We are part of what has been well called the ‘ federation of man- 
kind.” We belong to a great community of nations and we have 
no right to shrink from the duties which the interests of the 
community impose upon us. ‘There is all the difference in the 
world between good-natured, good-humoured effort to keep well 
with your neighbours and that spirit of haughty and sullen isola- 
tion which has been dignified by the name of ‘ non-intervention.’ 
We are part of the community of Europe and we must do our 
duty as such.” * 

During the six years covered by this volume the Continental 
Powers were angling for the favour of Great Britain. France 
tried to frighten her into acquiescence. She did this by 
Lord Salisbury 


became so restive under the treatment that he declared that 
Great Britain had never understood France and never could. 
As a consequence he inclined towards the Central Powers— 
the exact reverse of what France wanted. It is true that he 
did not go so far as even to contemplate an alliance with 
Germany, but he became distinctly more tolerant of her 
methods than he might otherwise have been. 

One of the most interesting passages in the book contains 
Lady Gwendolen’s comments on the phrase “splendid isola- 
tion.” The speech from which we have already quoted proves 
that Lord Salisbury was by no means an isolationist. It is 
strange that a phrase from another speech should have con- 
demned him to long and profound misunderstanding. It has 
come to be generally supposed that he actually worked to 
keep his country detached from all European problems. Never 
for a moment, however, did he believe that isolation was 
possible, or that if it were possible it could be practised by 
anyone conscious of his duties to the world. Lady Gwendolen 
explains that when he spoke of * splendid isolation ” he was 
merely inviting his audience to be patient with Russia and 
Austria who were refusing to take any part in penal action 
against the Turks. He pointed out that Turkey was at the 
doors of both Russia and Austria; war meant to them 
hazards and terrors from which Great Britain in her.** splendid 
isolation * had the good fortune to be free. The “ isolation ” 
in fine, was not political or moral but purely geographical. 

We have mentioned Germany’s methods. ‘They were com- 
posed partly of the too patent blandishments and the too 
plausible arguments of Bismarck, and partly of the clumsy 
patronage of the new German Emperor. On one occasion 
when the Emperor had sent through a diplomatic channel a 
heap of good advice for the improvement of the British Fleet 
and of Woolwich Arsenal, Lord Salisbury wrote an ironic 
note to the British military attaché in Berlin in which he 
remarked that the benevolent hysteria of the advice suggested 
that the Emperor was not quite “ all there.” Up to that time 
the Emperor had showered friendly confidences upon Lord 
Salisbury but there suddenly came a great change. The 
Emperor pursued him for the rest of his life with relentless 
dislike. Lady Gwendolen suggests that Lord Salisbury’s 
comments had somehow reached the ear of the Emperor. 

The latter part of the volume deals with the partition of 
Africa. The rush for the spoils provided Lord Salisbury with 
some of his happiest opportunities for spicing his remarks with 
a chuckling cynicism. What a passion had seized the Powers 
for possessing vast areas of “light soil’? and “places with 
unpronounceable names”! MHeligoland, to the horror of 
many Englishmen, went to Germany in exchange for a free 
hand in Zanzibar. Germany was, of course, thrown into an 
ecstasy of naval delight, but it is true, as Lady Gwendolen 
points out, that Heligoland was much too near the German 
coast for it to be fortified by Great Britain. 


Mind and Body 


By Robert S. Wood- 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


By Glenn Devere Higginson. 


worth. 
(Allen and 


Unwin, 15s. 
Psychology and the Individual. By the Rev. R. 8. Birch. 
(Sampson Low. 5s.) 
, The Mind and Its Body. By Charles Fox. (Kegan Paul. 
— 10s. 6d.) 
meepe Desuggestion. By E. Tietjens. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
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_ Tue science of biography (observed Mr. E. C. Bentley) is 
_ different from geography : 


and he went on to point the 
difference in terms of maps and chaps. It looks as if the 
science of psychology were in need of some such differential 


_ definition ; for, since its beginnings, its range has extended 


so far that we can only establish what it is by saying what 


| itis not. 


Consider for a moment where psychology stands to-day. 
The earlier psychologists were content to define it as the 
study of consciousness. Psychology was a branch of philo- 
sophy, enunciated by philosophers, and the subject of little 
and desultory experiment. Then the spread of objective 


scientific method caught it up ; laboratories were established , 
and its claim to be considered a separate science made and 
recognized, till, at the present day, we are confronted with 
five or six main schools of psychologists, proceeding all in 
different directions, and united only by the title of the science 
they profess. The new science is a vigorous infant, and 
like to thrive. Each of the schools has a great deal to be 
said for it, and at the present stage, when accumulation of 
data is all-important, it is well that there should be as many 
schools as possible. 

The school most familiar to the general reader is without 
coubt that of the psycho-analysts. It is hardly fanciful to 
attribute the rise of Psycho-analysis to a single remark of the 
French physician Charcot, that in every case of neurosis the 
patient had experienced some trouble connected with sex. 
This remark fell on fruitful soil. It was heard by one Sigmund 
Freud, who pondered it deeply, and to great effect. For a 
time, Psycho-analysis was simply a method of treatment for 
neurosis ; but its implications were not to be resisted, and 
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jt was soon established as a definite psychological doctrine. 
The results of Freud’s systematic exploration of “ the un- 
conscious "* are too well known to need explanation here : 
and when we reflect that the general label psycho-analytic 
is popularly held to cover the investigations of Jung and 
Adler, we can gather at once how rough these labels are, and 
how wide the range of investigation each one covers. 

Next in familiarity comes the Behaviourist school. The 
popular Press has lately found so much to remark about 
the practices of Dr. John B. Watson that it may be well to 
say at once that Behaviourism is primarily an attempt to 
state a psychology without reference to consciousness, eon 
without any sort of introspective technique: “to gain” 
as Dr. Watson himself has put it, ‘“ an accurate knowledge 
of adjustments and the stimuli calling them forth.” From 
this the modern behaviourist would wish to go still further, 
to foretell behaviour, and even to direct it. In contrast 
re the Introspective school and the Gestalt school, which 
insists on considering every experience as a whole, and claims 
that any analysis of separate constituents must miss the 
dominant or unifying characteristic which gives the experience 
its special quality. (To use a crude illustration, we cannot, 
according to this school, define the expression of a face by 
enumerating and describing its features, nor assess a crowd 
by describing its component individuals and adding them 
together.) Then there is the Purposivist school, whose title 
sufficiently describes them, and many another; not to 
mention the psychologists who adhere to no particular school, 
but pick and choose. In a science of such wide extent, 
we clearly need all the guidance we can get. 

Dr. Woodworth offers us guidance, so we turn to him first. 
His book is excellent of its kind: lucid, easily written, com- 
prehensive, and without bias. One by one, he takes the 
various schools, states their position, and sympathetically 
appraises it. His touch is pleasantly light. A professor 
who attzibutes the number of schools to the fact that young 
men wching to make a name for themselves look round for 
something to attack, has gone far to win the layman’s 
confidence. What could be happier than this ?: 


“New schools need men of straw to attack. A new school 
Taises a new question which no one has previously tried to answer 
specifically. The new school takes its side of the new question 
and needs somebody to take the opposite side in the debate which 
it is staging. It selects the most available authority, and proceeds 
to put into his mouth an answer to the new question. He has never 
given that answer directly, because he has never had the question 
before him; but the new school says that he ought in all logic to 
have given that answer, since it is implied as an underlying assump- 
tion in what he has said. So the new school can start the debate 
with an attack, instead of gently putting forth its new question and 
its own answer. It is all just a bit of psychology, and probably no 
well-adjusted psychologist objects to being a man of straw in a 
first-class debate. 


It is perhaps natural that a greater number of American 
futhorities are quoted than we should expect to find in a 
European text-book, and the prominence given by Dr. 
Woodworth to Behayiourism may be ascribed to the same 
He is not at his best with Jung, but there depre- 
ciation ends. This is an admirable text-book, sensible and 
fair. The excellence of the chapter on Gestalt psychology, 
and the account of Thorndyke’s experiments, suggest where 
Dr. Woodworth’s own preference may lie; but this is 
immaterial. 


source, 


Professor Higginson betrays his affiliation early. His 
approach to the subject is made by way of biology. In the 


first part of his study he outlines the major systems, then 
takes his reader by way of evolution and animal psychology 
to the development of the human race. The third part is 
practical (it even contains a section on “ Advertising and 
Salesmanship *’), and the fourth deals with abnormal 
psychology and neuroses. The ground is painstakingly 
covered, and Profe:sior Higginson has largely succeeded in 
his aim. What he lacks is distinction of style and the power 
which Dr. Woodworth so conspicuously has of making his 
matter interesting : 


“ Senile Dementia. This is a disease of old age. It is the mental 
‘price which some pay for living too long. The mind dies, so to 
speak, while the body lives on. The disease may appear in the 
forties, but as a rule it does not come till the indiv idual reaches the 
pixties. 


i commend to Professor Higginson’s attention a fresh 


neurosis, Readers’ Dementia. It is the price one pav~ fy 
reading a dull book too long. It may occur on the fortieth 
page, or on the sixtieth. The mind dies, so to speak, whik 
the body reads on. 

Turning to Dr. Birch, we find that he has narrowed the 
definition of psychology to suit his practical purpose. The 
term as understood by him covers little outside psycho. 
analytic technique. ‘* Any loose use of terms,’? he warng 
us, “must be viewed in the light of those whose interests) 
I have had in view.” This not so much disarms as disables 
criticism. Dr. Birch cannot have it both ways. His book 
is apparently intended for the guidance of ministers of religion, 
and, since we cannot believe that he intends them any dis. 
respect in suggesting that their interests are in some way 
bound up with a loose use of terms, we had better pass it by, 

Mr. Charles Fox also has an axe to grind—an educational’ 
axe—but he does not allow it to distract him from his real) 
business. The Mind and Its Body, despite an occasional)” 
skid into arbitrary statement (“ A concept, unlike an image, 7 
holds in solution a number of judgments ”’), keeps so admirably © 
to the middle of the road that I wish there were space in which) 
to discuss it. It is sound, careful, and clearly written. The? 
chapter on Instinct and Custom is particularly good. J 

The aim of Desuggestion is likewise practical. Its trans- 
lators describe it as a work on philosophy, psychology, and/ 
the conduct of life. It is, in brief, a technique for the con-/ 
version of a negative, depressed, neurotic attitude towards 
life into an attitude of optimism and positive action. Herr] 
Tietjens shows that our real enemies are our own fancies 
and wrong ideas, and that it is by ideas that will is determined, 
This is one of the most valuable books that have appeared” 
for years. It is sane, level-headed, and persuasive, full of | is 
wise sayings which in no way protrude from their context; 

“ Nor will it avail anything to ask, ‘ But what will be the conse. i 
quences of these ideas?’ Such a question will only be asked by 
persons who fail to grasp that truths are self-justified, independently | 
of their consequences . . . The assumption that mankind can be|” 


trained towards goodness by falsehood has already done enough 
mischief in the world.’ 
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Of the translation it is enough to say that it is by Eden and) 
Cedar Paul. L. A. G. Stronc. 7 


A 
1930 in Perspective i 
Survey of International Affairs. By Arnold Toynbee. Cie 


University Press. 21s.) 
Ir readers of the Spectator were not so erudite I should say at) 
once dogmatically that Professor Toynbee, with the assistance 
of Chatham House (more cumbrously the Royal Institute of — 
International Affairs), or Chatham House through the agency 
of Professor Toynbee, was doing something that had never! 
been done before. But the only result of that would be to Fi 
evoke a dozen letters citing parallels in every age in every land,” 
Anyhow Professor Toynbee’s annual survey is a remarkable | 
achievement. For it is a true historian, no mere annalist, who! 
produces year by year this ordered and selective record of 7 
events still mistily familiar to everyone through the mislead- 7 
ing headlines of zecent daily papers. The curve of interest in a 
world developments rises and falls year by year, and as al” 
consequence one volume of this survey differs from another in ‘ 
importance. Not everyone, perhaps, would agree with the) 
first half of Professor Toynbee’s affirmation that 1930 was ; 
“, , . the most critical year since 1923, though in the summer of 7 
1931 it already seemed likely to be eclipsed, in perspective, by the A 
approaching crisis of 1932, .. . 
but the verdict can be justified on the economic side, if not on! 
the political. And the distinction between political and 
economic grows daily thinner. 4 
Events of moment were taking place in 1930 in Europe, 5) 
Asia, Africa and America. In Europe there was the Five-) 
Power Naval Limitation Conference (two non-European) 
countries were, of course, involved) and various srcor | 
preparations for disarmament. In Asia there were develop- 
ments of importance in the mandate areas of Syria, Palestine 
and Iraq, and further moves in the internal evolution of” 
China. In Africa only the negotiations between Great Britain 





and Egypt claim record, for the East Africa Federation dis- 
cussions, like events in India, lie within the field of the British 
Commonwealth, and therefore outside the scope of an inter | 
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national survey. In America there was what Professor 
Toynbee calls the deliberate re-orientation of the policy of the 
United States vis-a-vis Latin America; his extended treat- 
ment of this illustrates well the service he constantly renders 
jn demonstrating the importance of events, or sequences of 
events, which the casual observer of world affairs is tempted to 
disregard. 

In respect of Latin America Professor Toynhee significantly, 
and with justice, associates the continued development of the 
financial, commercial and economic interest of the United 


States in its southern neighbours with a deliberate change in 


political attitude, involving a definite abnegation of the 
imperialism with which Washington has frequently been 
charged. Mr. Dwight Morrow’s ambassadorship in Mexico is 
fully discussed as the best example of the new tendency, 
regarding which Mr. Stimson’s speech to the Council of Foreign 
Relations last February is the most authoritative pronounce- 
ment. While there is no ground for assuming the new policy 
to be anything but disinterested, Professor Toynbee is 
certainly right in observing that it had the incidental effect of 
making the course of economic penetration run more smoothly. 
In that sphere some discussion of the issues raised by the 
D’Abernon mission to the Argentine would have been of 
value, but the decision to concentrate on relations between 
the north and south of the American continent has excluded 
this. 

If Latin America be still a little remote to the average 
English reader, let him turn instead to the section devoted to 
that most delicate of all subjects, the events of 1929 and 
1930 in Palestine. Since no writer on such a topic could hope 
to be approved by both Jews and Arabs, his next best fate 
is to be attacked by both, and that gratification will probably 
enough fall to Professor Toynbee’s lot. Nowhere is it more 
essential not merely to record events but to attribute the 
just weight to them, and nowhere do psychological reactions, 
often incalculable in advance, bulk larger. Professor 
Toynbee’s examination of the series of episodes beginning 
with the disturbances of 1929 and ending in the Palestine 
White Paper of 1930, and the Government's subsequent 
explanatory letter, is exhaustive, and his critical study of the 
emotions provoked by the issue of the two documents in 
question singularly instructive. ‘To the many to whom the 
Zionist indignation at the White Paper seemed excessive may 
be commended the theory that 

“Jewish intellects had a traditional bent towards extreme 
subtlety. It came natural to them to scrutinize a text which had 
been put together in a Government office under the intellectual 
microscope which generations of learned doctors had fashioned 
for studying the minutiae of the Torah and the Mishna and the 
Talmud.” 

The disadvantage of that method is that it is apt sometimes 
to reveal the non-existent. 

There is fortunately no finality in Professor Toynbee. 
While we are hailing his present volume with satisfaction we 
can be looking forward to his next with expectation. The 
same, in justice, should be said of an extremely useful chapter, 
contributed by Mr. H. V. Hodson, on world economic 
tendencies since the War, a foretaste of a fuller study of 
economic factors in the survey for 1931, H.W. Hi, 


Smoking 
A History of Smoking. By Count Corti. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 


Waar knowledge the average man has about smoking is 
common knowledge. The moralists, the statisticians, the 
advertising experts, and his own experience have told him 
almost all there is to tell about its contemporary practice. 
The Modern Girl, he knows, smokes more than is good for her. 
Certain statesmen, he feels, smoke more than is good for us. 
Foreigners, too—even including the Latin Races—smoke, 
though when he tries their tobacco he sometimes wonders why. 
And he has probably read, and quite certainly forgotten, some 
startling mathematical data about the consumption of 
cigarettes in America. But all this information, though 
various and comprehensive enough to warrant his assumption 
that it covers all the essential aspects of a vast industry and an 
almost universal vice, is compiled without any reference at all 
to the history of smoking. 


Smoking, like that other stock peccadillo of the Moder 
Girl, dancing, has rather incongruous roots in religions 
Priests, according to Count Corti, invented incense largely to 
mitigate the harmful effects on their systems of the altar 
smoke ; and on the shores of the Caribbean the Mayan priests 
not only eompounded their incense of the tobacco plant, but 
formed the enjoyable and no doubt impressive habit of blowing 
it through small portable tubes, the forerunners of the modern 
pipe. Columbus arrived, many hundreds of years after the 
Mayan civilization had fallen, to find that the business of the 
hierarchy had become the pleasure of the laity. His men 
noted the value set by the natives on the leaves of the tobacco 
plant, and a priest who accompanied his second expedition 
described its use by the oracularly minded as a stage property 
and as a source of inspiration. Before long the plant found 
its way across the Atlantic in the wanderers’ holds. 

But Europe for some time misconstrued its destiny. 
Tobacco, if it was prized at all, was prized for its medicinal 
properties, and among the first to eall attention to these was 
Jean Nicot, the French Ambassador to the Court of Portugal. 
Nicot did it the invaluable service of getting its healing quali- 
ties talked about, and thereby earned for himself an anomalous 
immortality by bequeathing his name to its toxic principle. 

It was the sailors, and the English sailors in particular, who, 
being by reason of their travels amenable to the direct force 
of example, saved tobacco from the quacks and botanists. 
Raleigh’s sea-captains, pulling rather self-consciously in the 
London streets, turned men’s minds from rumours of a panacea 
to the alluring possibilities of an entirely new bad habit. 
James I’s disapproval was powerless to check its growing 
popularity. By the middle of the seventeenth century 
** tobacco-drinking ” was firmly established in the public 
favour in England and even the pamphleteers were retiring 
from the lists. 

Most parts of Europe put up a rather more formidable show 
of resistance before succumbing to the habit, and its devotees 
had often to fall back on tobacco’s old medicinal reputation, 
plausibly reinforced by allegations of its value as a disinfectant 
during epidemics. Movements of troops, at that time taking 
place with deplorable frequency, did the devil's missionary 
work in a still more practical way. The opposition was 
almost everywhere headed by the clergy, though certain 
Italian ecclesiastics had the audacity to smoke and the 
ingenuity to excuse themselves on the grounds that it helped 
them to keep their vows of chastity. In Turkey smoking was 
at one time punishable—and punished—by death. In 
Russia you were exiled, flogged, or had your lips slit. China 
and Japan accepted it more philosophically. 

Richelieu saw money in tobacco and clapped a duty on it 
without more ado, and through the seventeenth century states- 
men all over Europe gradually followed his example, 
Smoking was translated from the misty realm of ethies, mumbo- 
jumbo, and hygiene to the less rarefied atmosphere of politics 
and economics. Tebacco had won, and the reader’s interest 
in the chronicle of its ups and downs, kept alive for a 
time by the tale of civil war between its politer addicts on the 
question of snuff, finally peters out when Count Corti calls the 
Illustrious Dead into the witness box. Napoleon tried a 
narghile, but it made him sick. Goethe loathed smoking. 
Schiller loved it. The illustrations include a pen-and-ink 
drawing (of a summerhouse) by Goethe and a picture of Sehiller 
sitting on a donkey. 

Count Corti has rightly not aspired to the definite article in 
his title. The methods which he uses in a bold attempt to 
outline the history of a civilization as background for the 
history of a controversy irresistibly recall the editorial tech- 
nique of the earlier cigarette cards, and he is sometimes in two 
minds on a question of fact : as when he writes, ** Nowhere in 
his (James I's) collected works do we find the slightest evidence 
of independent thought, or any real grasp of the important 
problems of the day,” and, twenty lines later “ Other of his 
writings bear witness to some hard thinking and a general 
recognition 2f the grave errors of his time.” But the book is 
full of curious information, and the occasional naiveté of its 
presentation, in these well-documented days, is endearing 
rather than otherwise. 

mF. FB. 
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Captors and Captives 


Northern Lights. By Mikkjel Fonhus (from the Norwegian). 


(Longmans. §8s. 6d.) 

Jaampa, the Silver Fox. By Mikkjel Fonhus. (Putnam. 
$2.50) 

Tales of the Wild. By H. Mortimer Batten. (Collins. 5s.) 


Circus. By Paul Eipper. With 42 photographs. By Hedda 
Walther. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Wiuatr is sometimes called “the animal story ’—as if all 
stories were not that—is enjoying a great vogue in Northern 
Kurope, and Mikkjel Fonhus has a certain supremacy in his 
own vein. The story seems on the whole to flourish chiefly in 
the North, while the fable or parable is worldwide, from Hans 
Andersen to the native of the South Seas.. The hero of 
Northern Lights is a Polar Bear, and of Jaampa a black or 
silver fox, for the words are nearly synonymous ; and the same 
sort of queer, savage pity informs both books. The lives and 
deaths of the animals are in each case mixed up with the lives 
of trappers; and the native admiration for the hunter is 
illogically but naturally intermingled with sympathy for the 
hunted. Both volumes make good children’s stories of rather 
more imagination perhaps than Mr. Thompson Seton’s, but of 
less ingenuity and precision of close observation; and they are 
rather more grim. The pathos of a wild beast’s restless patrol 
in its narrow cage is expressed with something like emotional 
genius at the end of the Northern Lights. 

Do children prefer straight fiction about wild animals or 
straight fact ?. The Scandinavians have come down, as these 
two good translations from the Norwegian indicate, on the 
side of fiction. Mr. Mortimer Batten, who is very British, has 
not quite decided on the answer to this question. On the 
whole, he is more fictional when writing about Canadian 
animals than in his studies of English; but always he is a 
good observer, with an eye for many subtle points. As he 
divides his chapters into “ Stories of the Wild” and ‘ The 
Life of the Forest Folk,’ it should be possible to find out 
which method young people prefer. Boys would delight in 
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both parts. The telling is simple and direct, without thos 
interpolated “ purple patches ” which, however good, would 
a little alienate many children from the more emotional 
stories from Norway. In a progressive course Mr. Batten’; 
stories would come first as an introduction for rather younger 
readers, who in their ’teens might pass on with profit to the 
more literary volumes. 

Circus should make its appeal to elders as well as children, 
Indeed, it should be most valuable to a novelist in search of 
such a theme as the brothers Goncourt made famous. The 
author has spent long weeks with the circus folk in most 
European countries ; and the account of their lives is full of 
‘*human stuff.” It would be a pity if the photographs turned 
attention from the written record ; and they may, for they go 
near to genius. There is one picture of ‘‘ White and coloured 
artists at housewifely tasks which is as good as a famous 
“Dutch Interior” by one of the masters; and the * close § 
ups ” of facial expression, both in man and beast, are original : 
in conception and almost perfect in detail. The volume was © 
worthy of a more artistic form. 


Aristophanes—and Others 


Greek Comedy. By Gilbert Norwood, M.A. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is in some ways a misfortune that so much less has 
survived of Greek comedy than of Greek tragedy. As an 
interpreter of contemporary life, comedy has many advantages 
over her tragic sister, ‘Tragedy lives in a world of its own; 
it is of no age and of no country. Its very language is 
conventional. Comedy, on the other hand, is racy of the § 
soil. It speaks the tongue of the people, the actual language | 
in which men quarrel or make love or drive bargains. It 
gives us a glimpse of real life, of the habits and manners, | 
the joys, hopes and cares of everyday men and women, 
That is its supreme value as a historical document. 

Of Greek comedy we possess eleven complete specimens, 
the eleven extant plays of Aristophanes. Of no other comic 
writer has a single work survived in its entirety. Recent 
discoveries have increased our knowledge of Menander ;_ but 
it is fragmentary even now, in spite of the Latin adaptations. 
Of his one hundred and five plays there are three, and three 
only, of which a substantial proportion of the text—in one 
case as much as three-fifths of the whole-—has been restored. 
In regard to all the rest our information is of the scrappiest. 
We know the names of the authors, and sometimes the 
number or titles of their plays. In some cases we have the — 
“argument,” or brief summary of the action of a play; in 
others, a short biography of the writer. Isolated lines or 
passages have been preserved here and there by the quotations 
of scholiast or grammarian. Of Epicharmus, described 
as the earliest of Greek comic playwrights, nothing remains 
but “a tantalising heap of brief fragments.” Of his successors 7 
more survives; the fragments are more numerous and 
informative ; but the general effect is scarcely less tantalising. . 
The fact is that, until we come to Aristophanes, there is no 4 
solid ground at all. Mr. Norwood’s declared object, in his 7] 
admirable volume on Greek Comedy, is to give an account. 
not so much of Aristophanes or Menander, as of those ‘* minor 
yet most engaging playwrights ” of whom we know so little. 
Yet it is to be noted that his chapter on Aristophanes occupies 
more than a quarter or (if the last chapter, an evcursus ou 
metre, is left out of account) nearly a third of the whole 
volume. It could not be otherwise. He has dealt manfully 
with such material as the “minor” authors afford. Tis 
summary of “ Middle Comedy” is really excellent and the 
skill with which he marshals his scanty and scattered forces 
is throughout deserving of praise. But the whole atmosphere 
—until we come to Aristophanes—is necessarily one of 
conjecture and surmise, There is not enough straw to make 
really solid bricks. 

No one will quarrel! with Mr. Norwood for devoting so 
much of his space to the one author who represents something | 
His chapter on Aristophanes makes fascinating — |) 
One may not always agree with his judgement, 
He is no blind 
‘** He is not a great. humorist, for he is 
His only lack was com- 
These are pregnant criticisms, and it is imyossible 
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though in essentials it seems sound enough. 
admirer of the poet. 
without pity or reverence... . 
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not to feel their justice. Mr. Norwood places the Birds first 
among Aristophanes’ works. Those of us who remember the 
incomparable performance at Cambridge in 1904 will not 
dispute the preference. There remain ‘some of the old 
problems which will probably never be solved. To take an 
obvious example. Why is it that Aristophanes, staunchest 
of orthodox Tories, continually ridiculed—and was apparently 
encouraged to ridicule—the orthodox religion of what claimed 
to be a specially god-fearing State 2? Mr. Norwood suggests 
“ partial answer to the question. ‘ Athenian opinjon,” he 
says, “ was not formed by the comic stage.” Politicians 
might be attacked with savage ferocity, as Cleon was by 
Aristophanes ; but it had not the smallest effect upon their 
subsequent career. Nobody, in fact, was a penny the worse. 
Perhaps the same thing applied to the gods. 


Grist and Mills 


All Is Grist. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Essays in Little. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Visibility Good. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

ALL is grist for the essay-writer, as Mr. Chesterton observes ; 
but the mills differ. Mr. Chesterton on Condiments has nothing 
in common with Mr. Lucas on Custard; and Mr. Phillpotts 
laments that logic has destroyed the fauns, while Mr. Chesterton 
growls that ‘* without it the world seems to be drifting into 
an intellectual dissolution and destruction, which is at its 
very wildest when some wild voice shrieks out of the chaos, 
* Be logical.’ Three such different collections prove how 
much more important is the mill than the grist: the mind 
than the matter. An essay may be almost any short com- 
position that has neither a plot nor a regular metre; but 
what its writer must do is to give you a piece of his mind. 

Mr. Chesterton does so with vehemence. He grinds axes 
for choice. When he says On he means Against, and his 
sub-title should be On—or Against—the Way of the World. 
¥or whatever is, is wrong. We should stay at home and 
study logic and have babies, he says, as if no one did these 
things already. We should eschew business education, 
behaviourism, sightseeing, sophistication, novel-reading 
(detective stories allowed), and top-hats. We should Think. 
Mr. Chesterton can make us think. He will have none of 
Mr. Lueas’ after-dinner urbanity. He must go out and 
saddle Rosinante. He shouts at us, and reasons at us (having 
studied logic), and is very witty. But he is not optimist 
enough to be a reformer. He must just have his grumble. 
He must make his point, too, even at the expense of accuracy. 
* The newspapers are all God and no devil. The novels are 
all devil and no God”; though he can hit straighter than that: 
as, on the Renaissance : 

“ The fact that the vision of a superb and many-sided human 
culture did not disturb the fundamental ideas of these late mediaeval 
Christians has a simple explanation ; that the ideas are true.” 

Mr. Phillpotts turns towards humanism and away from 
the twentieth century as eagerly as Mr. Chesterton, but with 
none of his clatter. Essays in Little are the quiet statement 
of a full philosophy. Most of them are an artist’s meditations 
upon his craft. The ground has been often covered: but 
each writer must think out for himself the problems of style 
and the relations of art to science and criticism and religion. 
Mr. Phillpotts has had a lifetime of various and distinguished 
practice, and his thoughts are worth overhearing, both on 
these matters and on his own Dartmoor country. ‘ Most 
of the great artists were humanists,” he says. He certainly 
is a humanist. 

And Mr. Lucas? He is indefinable: he is himself: and 
in Visibility Good he is at the top of his form. No one but 
Mr. Lucas could know so many facts and not be a bore. 
‘Unlike Mr. Chesterton, he loves sightseeing, and he has no 
quarrel with 1931; and he goes sightseeing, in London 
squares Or museums or in inn parlours, for his own delight 
and ours. He is a looker-up of unconsidered trifles, and 
can make magie from the Dictionary of National Biography 
or an out-of-date encyclopaedia. He enjoys committees 
and getting wet through. He knows who sat for Britannia 
on our coins, and how to cable in code from mid-Atlantic 
** Crew are all drunk.” He is prepared for all emergencies: 


and as a connoisseur he would appreciate the subtle flavour 
of every one, 


Monica Repuicu. 


The Search for the Consumer 


Market Research. By Paul Redmayne and Hugh Wepelky 
(Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus is the second volume of the nine which form the Library 
of Advertising under the editorship of Mr. Henderson Pringk 
Principal of the City of Birmingham Commercial Colleg 
who contributes an interesting preface. He tells us that whik 
advertising has outgrown its ‘** somewhat flamboyant youth" 
its leaders have only lately discovered that -it is bound 

with a knowledge of the social sciences, the study of whic 
has made such rapid strides in the last hundred years ; anj 
that a new era has opened in the history of the professioy, 


by the inauguration of the educational scheme of the Advertiy@ 


ing Association. It is certainly to the interest of all of we 


that advertising should be well and scientifically done. 


turned out for us should be good and cheap, and second) 
that, owing to the immense diversity of our wants and satis 
factions, measures should be taken for informing us abou 


all the things that are constantly poured into the market-placy” 


the extent of which is so vast that we cannot, without sony 


such assistance from experts, keep ourselves fully acquaintei” 


with half of what it contains. 


than for the general public, throws a good deal of light o 
the problem of the high cost of distribution that is so vital t 
all of us. Most of us hastily propose to “* cut out the middl 
man,” though experience in America has shown that attempt 
to do so have sometimes made the cost of distribution higher! 
still. On the subject of the wholesaler Messrs. Redmayne ani 
Weeks write : 


saler, even if it were possible to lay down any general ruling as w 
whether his position is justified. In the first place, he exists fa 
the convenience of the retailer, who in some trades may have ty 
earry the lines of some hundreds of different manufacturers. | 
would be impossible for the small retailer to deal direct with 4 
these suppliers, while, on their side, the quantities taken in dire¢d 
sale would frequently be so small that the distributive costs woul 
swallow up the profits on the transaction. . . . The manufacture 
delivers in large quantities to the wholesaler, and the extra profi 
he is allowed is often swallowed up by the expenses of direct sak 
by the manufacturer to the retailer.” 


Fiction 
Volcano 


By Amabel Williams-Eliis. 7s. 6d.) 
Mrs. WILLIAMS-ELLIs ranges a wide field. The first of her lon 











Volcano. (Cape. 


and short stories of revolution in Russia takes us back to 1903) 


when an English girl was caught in a peasant rising ; the | 
is set against the Five-Year Plan; 


revolution, and famine. 


called the major horrors have undergone, and are undergoing 

It is an aspect of revolution that is commonly neglected 
A few Soviet novelists have analysed it, with the bitte 
realism born of experience. Mr. Maurice Hindus has described 
it, with the sympathy of a Russian born for his Russian fellow! 
men. Now Mrs. Williams-Ellis has projected it into the live” 
of a group of individuals who represent the life not of Russi 
to-day—for, as she says in other words, in Russia to-day 
to-day is yesterday—but of some of the Russias that have beet. 
since 1917. There is Captain Oksanin, puzzled, as any office 
might well be, by the passive revolt of his soldiers ; and Gris 
the Old Bolshevik who, seeing far, sees coal of more importance 
to Russia than human lives, and persuades a Welsh famint 
relief worker to see with him. There is the famine relief worke 
himself, who becomes Comrade Spetz and saves neglectef 
coalmines. There is Lisa, the young Communist who marrie! 
a doctor half from pity, and leaves him as she is about to beat 
his child ; and Vladimir, the one-time Red Commander wh 
goes back to a life of smuggling in Turkestan. 

“ach has his personal tragedy, which in each is, 
tragedy of the revolution. 


greate 
Oksanin is a decent man, whom his” 


men like ; yet when he dies his last question—whetlrer he was” 


Whale 
we, the common herd of consumers, want from those whip 
provide us with goods and services, is first, that the stu) 


SOIT aR TT 


while those in betwee” 
trace in imaginative form the history of Russia through war)” 
All illuminate the suffering word, 
than death whigh those who survived what are common 
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LADY 
DOROTHY MiILL$’ 


entertaining new travel book 


THE COUNTRY OF THE ORINOCO 


Author of “ Through Liberia,’ “The Golden Land,” ete. 


uainted B As an intrepid traveller and a novelist of distinction, Lady Dorothy Mills has earned for herself 
In her latest journey up the Orinoco Lady Dorothy encountered 
/many strange adventures with untamed tribes of Indians. 











With 34 illus. anda map. 15/- 
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ttempt} Reminiscences of CECIL BISHOP 
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’ The author has been a detective for thirty years, and is recog- 


nised as one of our most fearless investigators. 
(Ready Shortly.) Illus. 
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by GRACE E. THOMPSON his Times 
Foreword by VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 

Author of “The First Gentleman.” <A fulllength pen-portrait, 
a pageant full of dramatic incident and amusing people. 
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shot by a Russian or a German—is irrelevant to the agitator 
with whom the shooting began. Spetz falls in love with his 
Jewish interpreter, and is left hopeless by her because she, 
being a party member, must go where the party demands, 
Varvara loves Vladimir, but, being a party member too, must 
sacrifice him to a demonstrative trial—faked and distorted— 
when the party calls. 
and nothing to deaden the pain. The story of each is told in 
masterly style (though with a sad confusion in Russian names 
and nouns). As stories, indeed, they could not be bettered. It 
is only when we begin to compare them with the truth of the 
Revolution itself that a doubt arises whether the true tale of 
the Revolution has yet been told. For in each suffering is 
given, perhaps unconsciously, a romantic turn, and to each 
sufferer there comes a compensation too easy, usually in death. 
To those in Russia there is no such compensation. There the 
sufferers live on, mutilated in-soul as their fellows at one 
time were, and sometimes still are, mutilated in body. And, 
knowing this, we feel that Mrs. Williams-Eiliis has both under- 
stated and overheightened the case—that term used in no 
polemical sense—and that, far from romance, it is honest 
human passion which is needed, to be opposed to those who for 
the sake of a shadowy material ideal, for two pairs of unwanted 
shoes, torture the human soul beyond human bearing. 


New Novels 


DARK BRIDWELL. By Vardis Fisher. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)—We have here the sort of book that is the despair 
of a reviewer, because it makes him turn out from his mind’s 
store such stale words as crude, virile, passionate, magnificent, 
brutal and tender: yet he cannot avoid them, for the novel 
js all these things, and so is its chief character, Charley 
Bridwell, who brought his young wife and three children 
to live in a deserted bottomland by the Snake River in 
idaho. There they remained for a score of years, ‘* moun- 
tain-walled,”” with never more than a rattle-snake trail leading 
to their doorstep. During these years more children were 
born; the elder ones grew up in increasing savagery and 
learned to loathe their father. Whether the author is 
describing beauty or beastliness, and there is much of both, 
the quality of the prose is magnificent: there is never a 
jarring word or a false sentiment. But the most astonishing 
thing in it is the development of the younger boy’s character 
and the delineation of the father’s. It should be read by 
all who can stand such strong meat, for Charley Bridwell, 
with his laziness, brutality, philosophy, romanticism and 
geniality, is one of the most notable beings who have, in 
our day at any rate, been born of pen and ink. 

DEEP EVENING. By Eugene Lohrke. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)— 
Only three hours elapse from the moment when—‘ Going up- 
ward on the iron foremast ladder of the ‘ Glamorland ’ Able Sea- 
man James Morgan seemed to be disappearing slowly through a 
tunnel towards the stars,” to the time when-—‘ letting go 
his frozen grip on the mast, swaying a little and clumsy, 
Able Seaman Morgan jumped as far as he could into the 
sea.”’ During those three hours, preceding the sinking of a 
great liner, the author describes the thoughts and emotions 
of a number of doomed people before and after their realization 
of disaster. He carries us from crow’s-nest to stoke-hole, 
introduces us to passengers and crew, and makes us aware 
of the peculiar quickening quality that is the life of a ship. 
Such a theme, in the hands of a dramatic writer, has tremend- 
‘ous possibilities, and Mr. Lohrke does not neglect one of these. 
He writes temperately, and with such restrained economy 
that the result is a beautiful and vivid piece of work that 
will repay many readings. 

THE PHANTOM FUTURE. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

; (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The only story of Merriman’s 
whose scene is laid entirely in England has particular 
interest for us now, because it gives a picture of Bohemian 
life in London in 1880. The little sermons on life, the 
characters of the blameless barmaid, the chivalrous 
singer, and the young dog-about-town may amuse us 
more than they did the author's first public, but everyone 

. Will admit his power as a story-teller. 


HOW LIKE A GOD. By Rex Stout. (Kennerley. 7s. 6d.)— 

: Before ironical titles were invented, this novel would have 
been called The Worm that Turned. A wilfully eccentric 
technique rather spoils a convincing study of the Freudian 
complexes of the worm. 


BEYOND HELL. By Stephen Mckenna. 
Hall. 7s.  6d.)—Capital 
Murderers of all nations are 
South Seas island. This exciting but gruesome story 
{which might serve as 
shows the sequel. 


(Chapman and 
punishment is abolished. 


Each has found in Soviet service pain, - 


concentrated on a remote , 


anti-abolitionist propaganda) - 


a, 


Current Literature 


Mrs. Pret’s book, The Stream of Time (The Bodley Heag 
18s.), is very cleverly conceived. Her aim is to depict SOCial 
life in England between 1805 and 1861. A_ wealth of 
contemporary illustrations enlivens her pages. Portrait, 
pictures of old London, both beautiful and hideous, country 
scenes and social scenes, coaching and_ sport, delight the 
reader on almost every page. The passing years are show) 
us through the eyes of an imaginary family belonging to th 
rich manufacturing class. No attempt is made at characte 
drawing so far as these shadowy sightseers are concerned 
but they meet everyone worth meeting and give lively 
descriptions of pleasures and persons made real by wel 
selected gossip and criticism from memoirs and letters of the 
time. Mrs. Peel takes an unflattering view of the first ha 
of the nineteenth century and emphasizes unduly its squaly 
and humbug. She seems sometimes to forget that Cruikshanj 
was a caricatufist. All the same, it is a very pleasant an( 
amusing bit of superficial history, likely to make us contented 
with our own much better if still “* bad times.” 
* * * * 


The actions off Coronel and the Falklands, in which 4 
German squadron destroyed an English squadron, and way, 
itself destroyed six weeks later, were memorable episodes off 
the naval war. It is interesting to have an account of thenj” 
from one of the German survivors, Captain Hans Poch, 
hammer, first officer of the ‘ Gneisenau,’ in Before Jutlani 
(Jarrold, 12s. 6d.). The author describes clearly Admiral voy 
Spee’s voyage from Tsingtao across the Pacific to Chile in 
the late summer of 1914. On November Ist he encountered 
Admiral Cradock with the much weaker and older vessel 
‘Good Hope’ and.* Monmouth,’ and sank them with all 
hands. The narrator makes it clear that our ships were 
hopelessly outranged and outclassed. On December 8th, whe 
the German squadron approached Port Stanley with the” 
intention of destroying the harbour, they were astonished to)” 
see our two battle-cruisers, and knew at once that they wer) 
doomed. The author’s vivid account of the destruction” 
wrought by twelve-inch shells at a range of nine miles i” 
impressive. He blames Admiral Sturdee for taking some 
hours to finish the fight, but it was surely incumbent on the 
Admiral to gain the victory with the least rons loss and 
to profit by the longer range of his big guns. Captain Poch 
hammer says that he wrote the book in an English prison 
camp, and this doubtless accounts for its War mentality. It iss 
pity, however, that he should charge Admiral Sturdee with) 
lack of courtesy to himself. The charge has been denied by 
officers who were present at the Admiral’s dinner party, an(y 
is frankly incredible. Apart from this, the book is well worth) 
reading. 


* * * * 


The pious no longer hurl inkpots at the Devil or find ther 
selves compelled to counter his persistent assaults by means 
of fisticuffs, yet the problem of Evil remains as mysteriow) 
as ever. The Story of the Devil (Macmillan, 15s.), which has) 
been translated by Mr. Edward Noble Stone, was written 
by Arture Graf, a distinguished German-Italian scholar of the 4 
’eighties, and it has the cheerful positivism of that period 
when science promised complete illumination. Written in) 
the manner of W. H. Lecky, the rationalist historian, the book 
lacks the “ overtones” of our own age. Despite this draw 
back, the account of the Devil, his decline and fall, is fas? 
cinating : and as a mere matter of patient accumulation) 
the wealth of odd details and curiosities to be found in these” 
pages is exciting. Here, in fact, is a record of man’s feay” 
and of the diré shapes with which he peopled the darkness 
Can the Devil sicken? Can he beget offspring ? 
doomed to die or will he be forgiven ? Such were the question} 
which exercised the learned minds of E turope in other ages 
The astonishing superstitions, hallucinations and mental ex)” 
periences of the middle Ages wrought havoc. But mankiné 
has the compensating faculty of being able to jest grimly 
about its own fears. The mere spectacle of the Devil dodging® 
a copious application of holy water with undignified howl 


of pain must have afforded our unfortunate ancestors much 


satisfaction. 
a * * * 

A vast literature has gathered round the name of Abraham 
Lincoln, most of it indiscriminatingly laudatory. Mr. Edgar 
Lee Masters (who from internal evidence seems to be al 
American writer) is in his Lincoln: the Man (Cassell, 21 
very noticeably discriminating and by pom means laudato 
Under his handling Lincoln emerges as a shifty politician; 
beset always by the demons of indecision, delay and doubt; 
as the leader of a “ sordid imperialism,” which was later to! 
make slaves of the Filipinos ; and as one whose acts—-what Mi 
ever his professions—were “ against liberty . . . to the end| 
of his life.” He was, in fact, “the founder of “ the reckless) 


“ih 


ignorant and unscrupulous imperial organization of the 
present time.’ 
** loved’ everyone ”’ 


Personally, he was ** a cold man ’ 
on page 22 


on page 145," 
but 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


1932. 3s. 6d. 
THE INDIAN ROUND TABLI: NONE ERE NCE 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.5.1., K.C.1.E. 
WORLD By SISL EY HUDDLESTON 
THE ABNORMAL, IMPORTS ACT 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST 


W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Ph.D. 
By W. HORSFALL CARTER 


January, 


y 
FRANCE AND THE 


THE JUGOSLAV Pr ATORSHIP 


Professor R. 
SPAIN FORGING wit AD 


EGYPT: CRISIS AND CAPITULATIONS 
By Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
VIA APPIA ANTIC By Professor ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


WOMEN AND THE SERV ICE OF THE EMPIRE 
By Professor ERNEST BARKER, D.Litt., LL.D. + and Miss FREYA STARK 
THE DOLLAR AND ITS INFLUE NCE ON’ TRADE 
By ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH 
FRANCE AND THE ARTS By AMELIA DEFRIES 
CAN THE IDEA OF PROVIDENCE BE By AINT. AINED? 
BARBOL!R, D.Phil. 


G. F. 
MINORITIES AND THE PEACE OF EU ROPE By Dr. EWALD ’AMMENDE 
ON POLISHING WINDOWS-—AND OTHER MATTERS 
By Dr. S. A ADAMS 
A WALKING TOU : — FROZEN RIVERS By MARY E. POWELL 
FOREIGN AFFAIE By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Conference P: = (1) France and Great Britain, (2) Germany. 
LIT ERARY SUPPLEMENT, A GHOST STORY AND REVIEWS OF 
BOOKS 
London, E.C. 4. 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, 
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A Great and Timely Book 


THE 
UNSEEN ASSASSINS 
by 


Sir Norman Angell 


THE RT. HON. 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD :— 


“A most interesting book dis- 
cussing our great world problems 
with penetration and directness of 
vision. Although I do not agree 
with everything stated in it, I wish 
that everyone who talks on these 
matters would study this book. 
| Here, by an instructed narration of 
| facts, Sir Norman Angell proves 
how right he was when he wrote 
| 
| 





The Great Illusion, and how well 
equipped he is to give us guidance 
in the future.” 


7s. Od. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Street, E.C. 2. 


To CENT RAL AFRICA _ 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 
THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House,95 Gresham 
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THE 1931 


LIFE-BOAT 
1S STILL UNFINISHED! 
WILL YOU HELP TO COMPLETE IT? 
To maintain the whole Service in 1931 we needed 
1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each. 
We have received 653,114. 
WE WANT 346,886 MORE TO-DAY, 
You will be 
JUST IN TIME 
if you send your 5/- at once. 
Will you be “ One in a Million” ? 
THe Fart or HARROWBY, Lr-Cou. C. R. SATTERTIUWAITE, O.B.F, 
Honorary Treasurer. Seerctary. 
i ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 


5/-" 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. | 
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ApouT A RECENT ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Abbot of Downside 


To PRAYER THROUGH OBEDIENCE. 
By F. R. Hoare 


By W. A. Hirst 


PLOTINUS AND CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By E. I. Watkin 


THE STUARTS IN HIsTory. 


THE IRISH CHARTER SCHOOLS. 
By P. J. Dowling 


FRA SALIMBENE, MENDICANT AND ‘GENTLEMAN. 
By M. Mansfield 


By the Rt. Rev. Abbot Cabrol 


FATHER D’Arcy’s PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF. 
By M. de la Bédoyére 


TTALLEYRAND, 





Annual subscription 15/- post free 
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eunning, tortuousness, shiftiness in public relations, and 
vulgar treachery to women are some of the unlovely qualities 
with which Lincoln is credited by Mr. Masters, the whole 
forming an altogether new and somewhat repellent figure. 
Mr. Masters may be quite naturally sick of the lavish encomium 
with which the memory of the Liberator has been almost 
invariably bedaubed, but’ one feels that he need not have 
dipped his own brush quite so deep into the tar-bucket. 
There “must surely be a middle term. For the rest, 
Mr. Masters’ literary style is at times slightly ponderous, 
and his rather over-swollen volume would, at all events for 
English readers, benefit greatly by judicious pruning and 
compression. Still it is perhaps worth while to know what 
Lincoln’s enemies thought of him. 
2” * * 

Mr. Frederick Whyte during his connexion with various 
London publishing firms has acted as literary midwife to 
various works famous and not so famous, and this has brought 
him into contact with many writing people of whom he has 
much pleasant chat to record. A Bachelor's London (Grant 
Richards, 12s. 6d.) contains therefore much agreeable gossip 
and light literary criticism together with many good stories. 
Figures that are beginning to fade shine again through these 
yages—Arthur Didsy, E. F. Knight, Archibald Forbes, Colonel 
Sarirahens Davis (the Pink ’Un’s Dwarf of Blood) and Sir 
Henry Lucy, who appalled Fleet Street by leaving a quarter of 
a million behind him; and there are reminiscences of Barrie, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Kipling, H. G. Wells (who wrote his 
Outline of History. because, as he acknowledged himself, ‘ I 
knew, if I didn’t, G. K. C. would °’), and, of course, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Whyte’s queer “Russian” story, which he 
says he has never seen in print, has appeared on a picture 
postcard; but we love the rebuke given by a masterful 
chairman of a certain public body in Ireland to an over- 
persistent debater: “What we want from you, Misther 
O’Brien, Sorr, is silence—and damn little of that.” 

* * * * 


In Part II of her Everyday Life in Old Scotland (Allen and 
Unwin, 2s. 6d.) Miss I. F. Grant continues her good work of 
encouraging the rising feeling of a true Scottish nationalism 
by giving ‘the children of the country a simply drawn but 
clear picture of the economic life of the people from 1603 up to 
the Union in 1707, which from the industrial and commercial 
»0int of view was the making of Scotland. The book describes 
10w the people lived both in burgh and farm, how they traded 
and travelled, and what was the state of the Highlands before 
the power of the clan-chiefs was broken forever after the °45. 
Every Scottish school should possess this book, and, as a mere 
matter of picturesque history and for the better understanding 
of their northern neighbours, it would greatly benefit English 


children too. 
x * * * 


If we want to read about the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, 
we shall probably go to Prescott or, better still, to the account 
of it by honest Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who was himself 
one of the conquistadores and wrote of what he saw. But 
should our fancy elect for the story in the form of a novel, 
our desire may be satisfied by a translation from the German 
of Herr Richard Fricdenthal’s The White Gods (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.). The book is characteristically German in_ its 
thoroughness of detail and on the whole sticks fairly close 
to historic fact, though the addition of the good Las Casas 
as chaplain to the expedition seems an unwarrantable 
intrusion. 

* * * * 

The eighth edition of The Negro Year Book 1931-1932) 
(Tuskegee Institute, $2) is a great improvement on its 
predecessors, and the name of its editor, Mr. Monroe N. Work, 
is suflicient to guarantee its accuracy and the value of its 
contents. The information which it contains will be of 
importance to all students of sociology, especially to those 
interested in the contact of cultures, and its practical value 
is enhanced by the fact that now for the first time this annual 
encyclopaedia of the Negro is so arranged that its contents 
fall into convenient headings according to the subjects under 
review. 

* ¥ * * 

During the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Ficrion.—Bernard Shaw, by Frank Harris ; The Inn- 
keeper's Diary, by Jolin Fothergill ; Fear and be Slain, by the 
Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seely ; Afterthoughts, by Frances, Countess 
of Warwick ; Past Years, by Sir Oliver Lodge; The Life of 
Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (Vol. IV), by Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil; Cranmer, by Hilaire Belloc; Endless Story, by 
* Taffrail.” 

Ficrion.— Without My Cloak, by Kate O’Brien ; So Lovers 
Dream, by Alec Waugh ; The Doctor's Defence, by Sidney 
Fairway ; Dead Man’s Watch, by G. D. H. and M. Cole; 
Beyond Hell, by Stephen McKenna ; The Floating Admiral, 


Collective ; Dona Barbara, by Romulo Gallegos; Robin and 
Robina, by Lesley Storm, 


































Finance—Public & Private 
The Investment Outlook 


Two dominating facts which emerged from our examin, 
tion last week of investment tendencies during 193 
were the force of international finance as a marke 
influence, and the depressing effect’ of uncertainty ¢ 
practically all security values. Unfortunately, if th 
experience of the past year in these respects is applied 
to the possibilities for 1932, it must be admitted that 
the outlook is extremely obscure. All the indications 9 
the moment point to the continued disturbance 9 
markets by international finance, and there can be littld 
doubt that while this aspect of world affairs is uppermost 
in the public mind, doubts and fears will continue t 
restrict activity and depress the majority of prices” 
Considered from this point of view, the current year may 
be said to have made a very bad start, for the Report of thy 
Young Plan Advisory Committee has concentrate ed 
attention upon the most prolific source of uncertainty) 
in recent years. The new ground which the Report 
opened may eventually lead to a saner view of Reparation)” 
and international debts, but the intervening country will 
of necessity be difficult to traverse. 
DistURBING INFLUENCES. ; 
How security prices will fare after the conference 
will be dependent largely on the attitude adopted by 
the participants, and the ultimate reaction of public 
opinion in the countries concerned, particularly, perhaps” 
in France and the United States, to the warning issued!” 
by the Young Plan Committee on the critical character 
of the present situation and the urgent need for af 
restoration of confidence. The course of events seems) 
already to be shaping towards a radical adjustment off) 
Reparations and War debts, and this provides the bestl” 
ground for hope at the present time. It is nevertheless 
necessary, in order to obtain a fair view of the investment? 
outlook, to remember that although the internationall_ 
debt position may be the most important obstacle toy 
financial recovery and trade improvement, it is by nop 
means the only incubus which the business world has to” 
carry at the present time. There are, unfortunately, af 
number of other impediments to full recovery, some off 
them linked, cither directly or indirectly, with the repar- 
ations question itself. One such is the heavy liability of 
Germany under the “ standstill” agreement, which ish 
still the subject of a bankers’ conference in Berlin. Apart = 
altogether from the question of German finance, however,| 
the Virtual breakdown of the gold standard, abnormally, 
low commodity prices, stringent trade and exchange! 
restrictions in the major countries of the world, and the 
maladjustments caused by post-War development. of 
manufacturing industries in formerly agricultural coun-” 
tries, are among the factors to be reckoned with when the 
year’s outlook is being considered. 





TRADE AND Money Rates. q 
In view of the restrictions on overseas purchasing) 
power implied by many of the factors enumerated above, 
it appears almost idle to discuss the possibility of British) 
trade derivi ing really substantial benefit from the “ export)” 
bonus ” conferred by the depreciation of sterling or from] 
the imposition of import duties. The most that can be! 
hoped for is, perhaps, that the effect of outside influences| 
on our internal affairs will be tempered to some extent. 
At the same time, it is evident that the outlook is likely 
to remain sufficiently unsettled to call for the maintenance” 
of a relatively high average level of money rates during § 
the coming year. Despite the desirability of a con-| 
version scheme for dealing with the 5 per cent. War) 
Ioan, money rates themselves may tend to restrict any 
recovery in investment securities. It seems, then, that” 
whether investment stocks or securities of the industrial” 
type are considered, the New Year’s prospect is far from 
clear. The relative positions of fixed-interest an : 
variable-dividend securities remain opposite, as they) 
always are, to the extent that slack trade and correspon- 
dingly low money rates favour high prices for invest: | 


(Continued on page 32.) . 
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JANUARY CONTENTS INCLUDE. 
POLITICAL PROSPECTS AND 
REFLECTIONS 
By AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 
THE ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE 
By PROFESSOR J. COATMAN 


(sometime Director of the Department of Public 
Information in the Government of India) 


THE MILNER PAPERS 
By amet 37 SIR FABIAN WARE, 
K.C.V.O., K.B.E., 


(formerly Director of Education and Member of the 
egislative Council, Transvaal) 


DISARMAMENT: 

(1) The Freedom of the Seas 

By LIEUT.-COMMANDER THE HON. J. M. 
KENWORTHY, R.N. 

(2) Some European Difficulties 

By COLONEL SIR THOMAS MONTGOMERY 
CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.O. 

3/- net 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer, 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


TMCONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2iiiii:., 























































JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD | 


wish al! booklovers 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


and invite them to visit 


An Exhibition of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
and Original Drawings which is now open in 
the Court House at 


350 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
































| LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 





LIBERTY’S SALE 
CRETONNES 


1/3 A YARD. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, 


FROM 
31 INS. WIDE. 


Ww. t. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 








RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. 


RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE Yo PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DA 
Write, call or *phone } a 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 


PAI D New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 













APPEARANCE 


coat 


MATTER 





SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


HE man who pays fair regard te the smaller items _ = _ 
the one whose personality shines to advantage. 
happy, easy way to this smartness—the wearing of. = TUVISCA * 
Collars. Equal satisfaction is gained from 
“LUVISCA” Pyjamas. British manufacture. 
LOOK FOR THE Sold by LEADING HOSIERS, 
REGISTERED TAB. OUTFITTERS and STORES. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
16 St. Martia's-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, for the name of your nearest 
retailer and desc riptive literature. 


£1000 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by. 


payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 dias chan ae 
£41 wo! ihe aa 


No office publishes !ower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 30. 


ments, while the reverse conditions make for higher 
quotations for variable-dividend securities. But at 
present the position of both classes of investment is so 
unsettled that it is difficult to make a choice between the 
two. 

NEED FOR CAUTION. 

Where money is available, it is generally desirable that 
it should remain invested, whatever the uncertainties of 
the time. The general policy may therefore be suggested, 
especially during the present periou of uncertainty, of 
holding only those investments which can be considered 
as among the best of their particular type. This is one 
of the lessons which should have been gathered from the 
experience of the past year. It is, for example, quite 
true that British Government securities sustained very 
serious losses of market value during 1931; yet, with few 
exceptions, those losses were far less than the declines 
which occurred not only in such holdings as industrial 
and railway ordinary securities, but also in the majority 
of fixed-interest stocks which appeared twelve months 
ago to offer the attraction of a higher investment return 
than could have been obtained in the gilt-edged market 
proper. In a slightly different sense, the same applies 
to the ordinary shares of the soundest of British industrial 
undertakings. It will have been noticed that when un- 
certainty last year was most acute, some of the best 
shares fell at an alarming pace, while in many cases the 
quotations for the shares of less stable undertakings were 
hardly changed. Far from indicating that the sounder 
shares were also the more volatile, this merely showed 
that they were still marketable, although at continually 
declining prices, while the market in many of the more 
speculative shares had, in fact, “‘ dried up” altogether. 
In such cases, quotations were unaltered because no 
dealings were possible, and holders of the shares concerned 
were thus left for the time being with what were virtually 
unmarketable securities. The question of marketability 
is at all times of first importance to the investor, and is one 
of the principal considerations which should urge him to 
concentrate on the soundness of the securities he holds 
during the coming year. A. H. D. 


Financial Notes 


New YEAR Hopes. 
Wir the -Stock Exchange closed on Friday and Saturday 
of last week, the few days prior to the turn of the year were 
not expected to be productive of much business in the security 
markets, but the tone has been cheerful with gilt-edged stocks 
showing strength in the hope of improvement in conditions in 
ihe new year. Investors appear gradually to be overcoming 
their feays that gilt-edged securities might fall to much lower 
levels if the pound sterling remained unstabilized, for sterling 
has, in fact, shown that it possesses a high degree of inherent 
stability,-and as the price level has been showing a declining 
tendency lately fears of reduction of purchasing power in the 
annual income from Government stocks are disappearing. As 
a matter of fact, the pound will now purchase as much as it 
would a year ago, and considerably more than it would do some 
Your or five years ago. In general markets business has been 
very quiet, but Home. Industrial securities have held their 
prices and foreign stocks have improved in some directions, 
Germans gaining ground on the confirmation provided by the 
Basle Report of the necessity for an extension of the Morato- 
rium on Reparations payments. South American securities 
have been rather harder, but Rumanians were weak on the 
tinancial position in that country. <A little more interest has 
been shown in Rubber shares on anticipations of an Anglo- 
Dutch agreement on the subject of restriction, and South 
African Mining shares have enjoyed support on the news from 
South Africa indicating that the gold standard question may 
result in a political crisis. The general feeling in the Union 
apparently favours the linking of the South African pound 
with sterling in view of the importance of the British market, 
and in that event the gold mines would secure the full benefit 
of the high price of gold in terms of sterling. 
* * * x 


Britisu-AMuRICAN TOBAcco. 
Although the profits of the British-American Tobacco 
Company suffered a setback in the year to September 30th 
jast, a reflection of the general depression of trade in the 


pe | 


countries where the company distributes its products, this 
setback was not unanticipated, for the Chairman at the anny] 
meeting a year ago gave a clear warning as to the probabilit 
of a reduced final dividend if trade conditions did not improye, 
The balance-sheet nevertheless shows an even stronger 
financial position than in the previous year, owing to reduced 
stocks in trade and smaller amounts owing by sundry debtors, 
the liquid assets having increased still more, the cash being 
more than £1,400,000 higher, while a separate item now 
appears in respect of Treasury Bills to the amount of £1,450,000, 
though the short loan deposits, included along with the sundry 
debtors, are £500,000 lower. As the company is so largely q 
holding concern, operating through subsidiaries, its own profit 
statement does not provide a very reliable indication of the 
extent of the real fluctuation in profit, for it brings into its own 
accounts only the profits of the subsidiaries to the extent of 
dividends declared during the year, less any losses sustained 
by other subsidiaries and not otherwise provided for. That 
the subsidiaries have always paid dividends on a conservative 





basis is indicated by the remark in the report of the auditor, § 


Lord Plender, that the investments in subsidiary companies 
possess in the aggregate a value largely in excess of the figure 
shown in the balance-sheet. This figure is over £22,000,000, 
For the year to September 80th last the company paid a 
dividend of 20 per cent. free of Income Tax, against 25 per 
cent. in the previous year, and at the present price of the 
shares the yield is equivalent to more than 7} per cent., 
subject to tax. The price of the shares is now substantially 
lower than it has been for some years back; making them a 
useful investment for those who believe that the world will 
eventually emerge from the present state of depression and 
contraction of purchasing power. AoW. W. 








COMPANY MEETING. 
E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK, 





THE annual general meeting of KH. W. Tarry & Co., Ltd., was held 
yesterday at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.0., M.P., who 
presided, expressed regret that the chairman (Sir Fortescue Flan- 
nery), on the advice of his doctors, was remaining at home in 
consequence of his recent accident. He proceeded to read the 
speech prepared by Sir Fortescue, in the course of which he said that 
the present restrictions upon exchange transactions with the Union 
of South Africa crippled the activities of commerce, and that at a 
time when trade required every stimulus. The low prices obtained 
by farmers for maize and other produce had left them with very 


ae 


eee 


esctioes © 


little margin to meet their liabilities and carry on, and the purchase FF 


of new implements was with most of them out of the question. 
The gross profit made by the company was over £52,000 less than 
in the previous year, and the net result in the profit and loss account 
was a loss of £4,165. The balance-sheet was very liquid, the 
aggregate of cash, debtors and stock amounting to £236,000, after 
deducting ample provision for possible bad debts, whereas per 
contra their habilities amounted to £49,000. 

It was difticult to make any forecast for the immediate future, 
the position as to being on or oft the gold standard making any 
reasonable conclusion impossible. ‘he company’s turnover for 
the first four months of the current year had been practically the 
same as for the corresponding period last year, leaving out the 


previous sales of motor-cars and goods from their retail branch in F 


Johannesburg now closed down. Kconomies had been made, so 
that there seemed to be a reasonable prospect of a more satisfactory 
statement twelve months hence. Tarry’s had a reputation and a 
widely-established connection and goodwill second to none through: 
out South Africa. 

The report and gccounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 








West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital am on = we ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wae won a ae ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
TUESDAY Next, Jan. 5 at 8 (subsequently 8.15.) Mats, 
Wed., Sat. 2.30. 

FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

(Original Company, including CEDRIC HARDWICKE). 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284, Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax. 
EVENINGS at 8.30. Matinees, Sat. at 2.30, 
HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Briptr. 
DAILY (except Sats.), 2.30. A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Anmer Hall, Athene Seyler, Henry Ainley. a 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Pwo Shillings per line (@ line averoges 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure inser/ion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDE D- 


TRADICATE DISEASE 
vi by subse Tg to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to becom: 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 


Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9 








PERSONAL 





“ 4 LL done by kindness.’-—A pretty fairy story told 
i by trainers of performing animals, but facts, as 
given in evidence before a Se lect ¢ Counnittee of the House 





of Commons prove rene. The R.S.P.C.A., 105 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
@ ANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS! 32 pages 


as of striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage.-D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C, 4, 


ry\Hk& TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
to all clicntsis F. J. Pape, Norway Ho., Cockermouth. 








Ww not stay within 1d. "bus fare Bond St. ? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 


Park, W. 2. Room & bkfet. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 








Notips. H. &c. water all bedruoms. Tel,: Padd. 2364, 
CINEMA 
ladle: /}4 DEM Y CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 
Eisenstein’s 
“THE GENERAL LIN,” 
and Pabst’s 
“SECRETS OF THE SOUL.” 
Last days: ‘ LE M{LLUON ” and * PLEREMONT.” 


Special Children’s Performances daily, 11-1, Berger’s 











“CINDERELLA,” “MICKEY MOUSE,” &e. 
: LECTURES 
ITY OF LONDON. 


a a 


A Course of two Lectures on “ PSYCHOLOGIE DU 
ROMANTISME FRANCAIS ” will be given (in 
French) by M. le Professeur René JASINSKI (Professor 
of French in the University of Lille) at KING'S COL- 
LEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on FRIDAYS, 
JANUARY 15th and 22nd, at 5.30 p.m, At the first 
one the Chair will be taken by Pro. Denis Saurat, 
D.-~ Professor of French Language and Literature in 
the U ag 
ADMISSION 






FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
8. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Re ‘gistrar. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 

PACANCY,—One or two Pupils up-to-date Fruit 

Farm, National Mark Grower, premium.—kE., F. 


GouTHRip, Maseall’s Pound, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

‘CHOOLS AND TUTORS,-—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind. of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, Ww. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” "the most sommes guide to 

schools in existence. Priee , post free 3s. 3d. 











22, 6d 





{‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINEN will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending fg of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

lhe age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
Jd. 4, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, B.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING on COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 5.W. (Day and Resi- 
de »ntial),—Founded specially ’to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, commencing January 6th, 1932, 
Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





TRYA SPOT OF 





Leave them all behind—worries, colds, 
cares, the common round—escape on 
a Canadian Pacific Cruise! 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


Warm southerly route out and home. 

Visiting Trinidad, Jamaica, Bahamas, 

Barbados, Gibraltar, etc. Duration 

nearly seven weeks. 

Limited Membership. Ist Class Only. 
From Liverpool . JANUARY 21! 
From a JANUARY 22 

From 90 Guineas 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 















H days’ Cruise. Itinerary :—Ceuta 

Tee Tetuan), Majorca, Naples, 

Messina, Tripoli, Algiers, Barcelona 
and Lisbon. 


Ist Class throughout. Reserve now. 
From Southampton—MARCH 12 
From 38 Guineas ; 
By the famous Clyde-built Cruising Liner, 


DUCHESS of RICHMOND 


0,000 tons oil-burner. One of the 

i te a ships afloat. Many 
ngle bed cabins. 

Apply A. "R Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. | 
103 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3 
or Loca! Agents Everywhere. 


















B IR K BECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 

’.1.C, Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer. 
-ity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College. 
Vetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


.LMW OOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
-4for girls. —Mrs. Hogben, 1.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 


Ee ogy COLLEGE, YORKS. — Chairman: 
THE RT. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from 
£100 to £50, are available for admission to the School 
in May or September, 1932. Latest date for returning 
entry forms February 12th, 1932.—-Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY, 











HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. DEVON, 

Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff, 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backw: ard pupils. 


I ANHERNE 
4 

















HOUS SWAN AGE.—-Near sea 
Preparation for Public Examinations 
Splendid health record. 





] ANSDOWNE 
4 Girls 7-19. 
and University. 





( v EF BRN 8 W 6 0O a 
) HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., 

Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations, Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
access London. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTREss. 


P-B.LA, 





YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
A and day school for girls. Kdueation for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HEabD- MISTRESS, 





\CHOOL OF THE dg a § estadats 
79 West Cromwell Road, 

Staffed by Sisters of the ( Community of the Holy 
Family (Visiter, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games ‘tnistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Est. 1898. Fees 4) to 8 guineas a term. 


For prospectus apply H&aD-MISTRESS, 

wT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
s Girls’ Public School. Chairman: The Bishop of 
st. Albans. University Examinations. Extensive play- 
hg fields. Large boarding house.—For particulars apply 
lu HEAD-MISTRESS. 


wt HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
i the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy homie, 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal, Miss WHEELER, 











{T. HELEN'S, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.— 
iN Boarding school for girls. Kducation on modern 
lines, up to college entrance. Recognized and inspected 
by the Board of kducation. Special Home Science course 
for elder girls. Bracing air, very high health record, 
Modern buildings, good playing fields, heated open-air 
wimming bath. Moderate fees. 





‘j HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly quatified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





I HE MAYNARD'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 

High-class boarding and Day School. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 
statf. Mod. lang. a speciality, Pros. irom HEAD-MISTRESS, 





+h" SBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND | PREPARATORY 


>UHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





4.W.15 DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
C, G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. b. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 


Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


NV F RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- 
4¥E educated girls and woman. Pupils may start at any 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. Address of Training 
College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. Pros- 
pectus on application to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2 


7" AINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 











ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to Lecome club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates —Full par- 





ticulars from Miss PkESTON, Principal. 





fp fag ne sate monty Eniployment Sureau. and 

Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). stablished 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualilied Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 





gardens, Kkxtensive appointments Departments assists 
to posts.— Write SECKETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, 


TINHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hoekey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual eare. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 








CO-EDUCATION 


T= New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, S.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Kudolf Steiner—Apply SECKETARY, 








AND COLLEGES 
FYOLSTON’ Sse HOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 
J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Secholar- 

ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 





BOYS’ se HOOLS A 








ees a Messrs. H. PAULLEY and RK. C 

Lorr. ‘the School, Malvern Link, Wores. 

T. EDMUND'S 8C HOOL, L, CANTERBU RY.~-Fully 
s equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the city. Very he althy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &e.—For prospectus write to Rey. Canon W. E. 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





STAFFURDSHIR B.— 
School splendidly 
details of 


_ TENHALL COLLEGE, 
A small, well-equipped Public 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, 





Scholarships, ete., fronr the SECRETARY, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


A “{ UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publica- 
tion. yn specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice free.—STOCKWELL, 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free.—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
( RIGINAL MSS invited for new catalogue. Fiction, 
Poetry, Drama, belles Lettres, &c., now welcomed 
and promptly considered.—-Tiik TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING 
Co., 60 Chandos Street, W.C, 2 
| te ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
: dec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 
\YPEWRITING, 9d. 1,000 words (over 3,000), carbons 
2d. 1,000 words. Duplicating —KING’s TYPE- 
WRITING OFFICES, 17 Shaftesbury Av., W.1. Gerrard8 83. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


“|{ BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shetlield }late, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


FOR SALE 
Percy Mac quoid, 
LEA’ 
HOVE. 
MESSKS 


JENNER & DELL 
(having Sold the Freehold) will SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, on MONDAY and TUE cpl JAN, 18th 
and 19th, 1932, at twelve o'clock each d 


VALUABLE ANTIQUE FU KNITU RE 


in the 
WILLIAM AND MARY, QUEKEN ANNE, CAROLEAN, 

JACOBEAN AND CHIPPENDALE STYLES 
(many of the items being museum pieces well known to 
connoisseurs and others), inciuding Bureaux, Chests 
Drawers, Single and kKibow end Easy Chairs, Kefectory 
Tables, and Cupboards, Coffers, Long Cased Clocks, 
Cate-legged Tables. 

THREE PANELS OF FLEMISH TAPESTRY, 
Broadwood Grand VPianoforte, Valuable Rock Crystal 
Chandelier, Bedroom Appointments, and other Effects. 

May be viewed privately by Auctioneers’ orders on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan, 13th and 14th, and 
publicly on Friday and Saturday, Jan. 15th — 16th, 
and catalogues (price 6d. each) at Messrs. JENNER and 
DELL’S Auction Utlices, 22 Regency Square, Brighton, 
and 54 Church Koad, Hove. Telephones : Brighton 3552, 
Hove 24380, 





























By Order of Mrs. 
“*HOOVE 


KINGSWAY, 





YRIME Welsh Mutton. H’d. qrs. abt. 9 lbs., 1/5 per Ib. 
Fore qrs. abt. 8 lbs., 1/2 per lb, Post paid Thurs- 
days.—GLASFRYN, Home Farm, Chwilog, Caern. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
A thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classitied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of cach week. Discounts :—2$% for 6 inser- 
tions ; 5% for 135 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 38s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


N AKERS’ SALE OF PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 
pk —Send for the Once-a-Year Sale List of the famous 
“ B.P.”’ Underwear, and for Free Patterns. Amazing 
Bargains direct from Factory. Prices even lower than 
last Autumn’s record low level. Far ahead of Shop Sale 
values, because no middlemen’s profits, P.C. brings 
FREE PATTERNS and SALE LIST describing 13 
Bargain Lots of Winter Underwear for Women, Children 
and Men. Most Styles and Sizes. Soft and silky ; well- 
cut ; long lasting. Guaranteed against shrinkage. Com- 
plete satisfaction or money back.—Write to Birkerr & 
PHILLIPS, LTD. (Dept. 8), Union Road, Nottingham. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY.—Takc the first step to more 

profits in 1932 by writing for FREE copy of 

“ Thornbers’ Annual,” just out, 64 pages, describing up- 

to-date economical Poultry Appliances, and Baby Chicks 

from Europe's biggest Hatchery—over a million chicks a 

year.—Send P.C. to THORNBER Bros, (Dept. 38.), 
Mytholmroyd, Yorks. 


I EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
JOSSINIERES, BERNESE OBERLAND 
WY Anew W.T.A. Chalet. For those who require rest 
and quiet, rambles or climbing, winter sports and pure 
mountain air, Rossiniéres and the Chalet de la Colline 
are ideal, Complete service with every modern comfort 
and low, definitely inc lusive terms,--- Literature from THE 
TA. Lp, (28), Transport House, Smith Square, 


8.W. 1. 
i SER B TE; LUGANO 
This new W.T.A. centre is excellently suited for 
short holidays as well as for visitors in search of health 
and strength, <A delightful spot in a beautiful sheltered 
and mild position—fog unknown, Every modern con- 
venience and low, definitely inclusive terms.— Literature 
from THE W.'T.A,, LTp, (28), Transport House, 
Square, 5.W. 1. 
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FOR THE _ TABLE, | ae 
TEW YE AR. —Turkeys 16s., £1, 


€1 10s. ea.; geese 
& 138. ea.; chicken 10s, pr., boil. fowl 7s. ‘pr. td, 
p-pd,—Nokat ‘DoNoGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES _ 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO \ visitors find Hot DI 








i comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
{ Hydro at moderate cost, Tele, : 314, Lift. 


I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Firgt 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.O, 
Large Garage. _Historical associations fi from A.D. 1759, 
D ROITWICH SPA. Ben pee age BRING 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all withh. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A. re RAC, Illd, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

{DINBURGH —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillg 
iCrescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest,"”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 

4¥Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 

Knglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 'Phone 311 
(YXETER.— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. | Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanseral. H. & ¢, 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. Phone 4 ori 
LoxPo. —THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St, 
W.C. 1, Facing British Museum: 200 rooms with 
hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d, 
per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 


ew os. 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 




















Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Atte ndance, and Kath—November to April—&s. 6d, 
Summer months— April to November—103. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


R EFORMED INNS. 





Ask for mee List (2d, post free J rl 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRE BHEENT HOU Sn ASSOCIATION, 
L 


Pn, DO. A, 
STREET, W. 1. 
M ATLOCK,- 
a Hydro, 
Bedrooms; 


TD 
Ltp., St. ieoner’é Hovwsk, 193 REGENT 





SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Lritain’s Greatest 
For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
grounds 10 acres. From i3s. per day, 
inclusive; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


‘yg ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


fPOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, Kc. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14, 


W HY not stay within ld. ’bus fare Jiond St.? 

to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, 
Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
No tips. “I. «& c. water all bedrooms. ‘Tel.: Badd. 2364, 


Ww HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 13t. 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1, Room and Breakfast 
weekly, With dinner, 6s. 











Come 
Hyde 





53. Od. day, or 3 u-, 


6d., or 2 
guineas weekly, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


y Bo TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotela—in any pari 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specraror’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed to wards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always wele omed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Kydal).—GLEN ROTHAY., 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).--AVIEMORE, 
BATH.—G atte . . ‘MP ROOM, 
—PULTE 
—ROY AL Lok HOUSE, 
—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GURKANVILLE, 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—- BERESFORD, 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (8. Devon), Mex y NTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NOKFOL 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOU RNEMOU TH “ity DRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 
—ROYAL 
—ROYAL 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean). 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTH ERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—-VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.). or KADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE, 


CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF 

CHELTENHAM..-LILLEY BROOK, 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR 

CHRISTCHURCH,.—-KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS oe Y. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CA5TLI 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 

—BEACON, 


ALBION, 
CRESCENT, 
TUDOR CLOSE 


CROW BOROUGH. 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 

DORCHESTER.— KING 5S ARMS 

DORKING. 

DROITW = H SPA. _w ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATE 





pu AaiES. 
EDZELL “4 orfarshire ze). PAN MURE, 

ELIE (Vife).—MARINE, 

ENNERDALE LAKE (C umb.).—ANGLER’s. 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE, 


London : Printed by W. 


No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1.—Saturday, January 2, 1932, 





EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL., 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS, 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PH LICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St, DAVID'S 
HARROGATE,.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). 
a STRANGE 


Li 
ILKL EY. Koy ELLS HOUSE, 
INVERNESS.-—-CALEDONIAN, 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. 
LAKE "= (Montgomeryshire). — 

VYRN 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—KEGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROY AL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO,.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire),-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—-DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 

-IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1, 
KENILW ORT H, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
KINGSLEY, Hart Bt., WC. 1. 
PALACE, Bloomsbury, W012, 
"THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 

AVERLEY ,Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
—THE BAY. 


HOOPS INN, 
ARMS & GOLF, 


LAKE 


re 


Ww 
LYME RE GIS. é 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD E AGLE 
MONMOUTH.-BEAU FORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (fortarshire)._-BENTS., 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 


ROYAL MARINE 
NEWCASTLE (Co. 





SPEAIGHT AND Sons, 


Down).--SLIEVE DONARD. 
NEWQUAY.-—HEADLAND, 


AL KX ANI 
=a REA : Ww Msi ERN, 

ST. ATI ON, 
PAIGNTON. —PAIGN 5 PALACK, 

—KEDCLIF 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND, 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.— FONTHILL, 
4| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BAY, 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT, NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND, 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). —C HY-AN-ALBANY, 


| OBAN. 


ST. MAWES (( ‘ornwall). SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEAVIEW (LOW: ).—PIER. 


SHALDON (S. Devon).-DUNMORE. 

SHAP nn gga og SHAP WELLS, 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT, 

SOUTHPORT. —PRINCE OF WALES, 

SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE 

STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN W YVIS, 

TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH, 

a (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
OUSE 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—-IMPERIAL. 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 

TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 

TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 

TROON.— MARINE, 

TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 

WARWICK.—LORD LEYC ESTER, 

WINCHESTER.—ROYAL., 

WINSFORD (Somerset ).— ROYAL OAK 

WOODHALL SPA (Lincs, )—EAGLE LODGE. 
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